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Make    a    New    Year's    Resolution    to    Join    This    List 

The  list  is  growing.  With  the  beginning  of  1958  the  number  of  Honor  Memberships  in  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  Association  has  reached  221. 

An  Honor  Membership  costs  $1(10  and  it  can  be  paid  in  four  yearly  installments  of  $25  each. 
Money  received  from  Honor  Memberships  is  invested  so  that  it  returns  an  annual  dividend  to 
the  Alumni  Association.  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  plan  before  investing,  write 
to  Alumni  Secretary   Martin   L.   Hecht. 

Here  are  the  newest  Honor  Members  of  the  Alumni  Association: 


Merrill  R.  Atkinson,  '22 

Leighton  E.  Aumiller,  *18  &  Gladys  M.  Aumiller 

Robert   J.    Barrett,   Jr..    '40   &    Jane    Sponseller 

Barrett,  '42 
Paul  E.  Belcher,  '22  &  Thelma  Massie  Belcher. 

'29 
Edward  J.  Belinski,  '50  &  A.   Margaret  Gerlach 

Belinski,   '49 
John  W.  Bennett,  '45  &  Lois  Fox  Bennett.  '47 
Richard  A.  Billman,  '55 

J.  Charles  Bishop  &  Suvila  C.  Bishop,  '32 
Clarence  A.  Bode,  '51 
Paul  C.  Brickman,  '46 
James  Burt,  '49  &  Joan  C.  Burt 
Gordon  K.  Bush,  '24  &  Izotta  A.  Bush 
Dk      Andrew     J.     Canzonetti.     '42     &     Ruth     Z 

Canzonetti 
William      P.      Cherrington.      '33      &      Mary      B 

Cherrington 
Claude  C  Chrisman,  "32  &  Betty  Hack  Chrisman. 

'35 
Clark     B.     Cleveland.     '47.     &     Martha     Essman 

Cleveland,  '43 
Dean  B.  Copeland,  '20  &  Gertrude  S.  Copeland 
Edna  F.  Copeland,     14 

H.  R.  Cotterman,  '22  &  Isabelle  Kistler  Cotter- 
man,  '26 
David  E.  Cowan,  Jr.,  '54 
Joseph   H.   Dando,  '30,  &   Louise   Palmer  Dando. 

'55 
Rush  Elliott,  '24  &  Frances  Gray  Elliott,  '26 
Gordon  H.  Ensminger,  '32 
Robert  M.  Finley,  '43  &  Margery  G.  Finley' 
Dr.  J.  Philip  Fox,  '49  &  Lois  S.  Fox 
Carl  A.   Frey,  '25  &  Aldena  Stanley  Frey,  "26 
Stephen  H.   Fuller,  '41    &   Frances   M.  F'uller 
T.  Lyston  F'ultz,  '27 
John   W.   Gazaway,   '3  1 

John  D.  Good,  '50  &  Gail  Gabriel  Good.  '51 
Maynard  L.  Graft,  '25 
Dr.   Harry  A.  IIaller,  '30 
Lowi  ii    H     Hattery,  '36 
William     11.     Herbert.     '25     &     Dorothea     Jones 

1  [ERBERT,   '26 

Georgi    t      Hodgson ,  '41 

D.  Ben  James.  '43  &  Bi.tti   Burke  James,  '43 

Edwin  A.  Jones  &  Katharine  McKee  Jones,  '27 

Rolland  S.  Jones,  "11  &  Eleanor  P.  Jones 

R   Kenneth  Kerk,    16 

\V     \mos  Kincaid,  '23  &.  Maizi    B,  Kincaid 

Raii    C.  Kircher,    .19  &  Mary   Pali    Kirch er,  '29 

Peter  T.  Lalicii.  '42  ,V  Alyci    E    Lalich 


Louis  J.  Land 

Greta  A.  Lash,  '17 

Emily   L.    F.    Leedy',    '57 

Carr  Liggett,  '16  &  Hazel  Thomas  Liggett.  'IK 

Patricia  Jeanne  Magormac,  '56 

E.  Donovan  Mann,  '30  &  Alice  S.  Mann 

James  F.  Minor,  '52 

William     S.     Moore,     '26     &     Miriam     Muscrave 

Moore,  '28 
William  R.  Morris.  '42 
Heber  Mc.Fari.and,  '10 

Grosvenor  S.  McKee,  '16  &  Ruth  J.  McKee 
Paul  L.  Noble,  '42  &  Isabel  L.  Noble 
Robert  E.  Nye,  Jr.,  '43 
James  H.  Offutt,  Jr..  '32 
Dorothy  E.  Reibel,  '39 
Richard  B.  Remington,  "48 

B.  A.  Renkenberger.  '24  &  Olive  G.  Renkenberg 
Robert  Richards,  '29 

Quinette  Shaw  Risch.  '28  &  Lester  Risch 
Carl  H.  Roberts,  '27  &  Helen  Cross  Roberts.  '31 
Sig   R.   Ross,  '29  &  Annette  Ross 
Donald  R.   Russell,  '51 
Fred  H.  Sands,  '22  &  Constance  Andrews  Sands, 

'29 
Elizabeth   Sanzenbacher,  '11 
Lee  T.  Sellars,  '31   &  Veneta  N.  Sellars 
Carl  N.  Shadix,  '44 
In    Memory    of    Florence    Boi.in    Shaw,    '31     in 

Louis  R.  Shaw,  '30 
Virgil  S.  Shisler.  "11 
Carl  W.  Slack,  '30 
William     F.     Smiley,    "ll     &     Frances     Pickering 

Smiley',  '28 
Richard  W.  Smith,  '51 
William  A.  Smith,  '29  &  Virginia  Koerner  Smith. 

'30 
James  E.  Snyder,  '41  &  Gale  C.  Snyder 
Doris  M.  Sponseller,  '29 

Dr.  C.  W.  Stertzbach,  '37  &  Joan  S.  Stertzbach 
Joseph  A.  Sturrett,  '41   &   Lucien  S.  Sturrett 
Fred  Swearingen,  '42 
Florence  E.   Ullmann,  '42 
Harold   Vorhees    &    Dorothy    Lawriy    Vorhees. 

'37 
Daryl  W.   Watkins,  Jr..  '53  &   lliii\    Hazlebeck 

Watkins,  '51 
Howard  D.  Wendell.  '3  1 
J.  Harvey  Wi  is,  '40 
Col.  Robert  W.  West,  '38 
Carl  W.  Wilson,  &  Mrs.  Wilson 
|i>iin  II.  Wolfe,  Jr.,  '32  &  Dorothy  W.  Woi  ii 
Robert  E.  Wren,  '43  &  Lois  Hri  i    Wki  \.  '44 
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A  Deliberate  Choice 


By   Dr.   Walter   S.   Gamertsielder 

Professor  Emeritus  and  Former  President  of  Ohio  University 


HAVING  CHOSEN  college  teaching 
deliberately  after  having  first  pre- 
pared for  another  profession  and  then 
taken  three  years  of  further  graduate 
study,  I  accepted  my  first  teaching  ap- 
pointment. Now  in  retrospect  upon 
nearly  forty  years  of  college  and  uni- 
versity work,  I  find  many  interrelated 
values  which  made  the  entire  experi- 
ence rich  in  excitement,  challenging 
opportunity,  and  a  profound  sense  of 
worthwhileness. 

These  values,  of  course,  could  not  be 
fully  envisioned  in  advance — life  at  its 
best  is  always  an  adventure — but  now 
that  the  experiences  are  contemplated 
in  memory,  were  I  to  make  a  vocation- 
al choice  again,  without  hesitation.  I 
should  make  the  same  decision.  I  am 
pleased  to  identify  here  some  of  the  val- 
ues and  rewards  which  I  found  in  col- 
lege teaching. 

First,  the  college  teacher  comes  -into 
close  association  with  maturing  young 
men  and  women  at  just  the  time  in  life 
when  major  decisions  are  being  made. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more 
significant  than  the  setting  up  of  imag- 
inative goals  for  life  and  choosing  the 
right  means  for  their  realization. 

The  privilege  of  working  with  young 
people  at  a  time  when  vibrant  with 
energy,  imagination,  and  courage  they 
are  assessing  the  world's  needs,  taking 
stock  of  themselves,  and  trying  to  dis- 
cover just  where  they  can  make  their 
greatest  contribution,  is  an  extremely 
stimulating  experience. 

Second,  the  college  classroom  and 
campus  life  provide  an  excellent  set- 
ting for  showing  what  democracy  is  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  thoughtful 
and  wise  student  will  avail  himself 
sometime  in  his  college  career  of  the 
opportunity  to  become  informed  on  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  both  democracy 
and  communism,  the  two  rival  ideolo- 
gies of  our  time.  The  future  happiness 
of  every  citizen  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  depends  on  the  outcome  of  this 
world-wide  struggle. 

The  substance  and  spirit  of  democ- 
racy may  be  exemplified  in  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  to  students  of  different 
races,  nationalities,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. The  college  teacher  has  the 
opportunity    to   demonstrate   what    de- 
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mocracy  means  when  put  to  work  in 
human  relations  at  the  faculty  level, 
at  the  student  level,  and  in  those  rela- 
tions which  invoke  the  cooperative  ac- 
tivities of  faculty  and  students. 

To  have  participated  in  such  an  ex- 
periment for  four  decades  and  to  be 
able  to  say  that  it  was  good  yields  a  sat- 
isfaction of  the  first  order. 

Third,  the  college  teachei  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  show  his  students 
something  of  the  nature  of  knowledge 
and  truth — important  aims  of  the  edu- 
cated man  or  woman.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  student  can  be  taught  to  see 
that  facts  are  independent  of  personal 
wish  or  caprice,  and  that  knowledge 
and  truth  have  objective  character- 
istics. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  he  will 
come  to  see  that  the  knowledge  and 
truth  of  any  age  reflect  the  marks  and 
limitations  of  the  culture  in  which  they 
were  discovered  and  formulated. 

Thus  knowledge  and  truth  are  seen 
to  be  tentative,  provisional,  and  rela- 
tive, and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  may 
be  seen  to  embody  elements  of  immu- 
table and  abiding  character.  This  ex- 
perience of  assisting  students  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge and  truth  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding experiences  of  the  teacher. 

Fourth,  to  the  teacher  who  is  more 


than  a  propagandist,  the  desire  alwu\5 
to  be  intellectually  honest  as  he  pursues 
knowledge  and  insight  in  the  classroom 
is  itself  a  developer  of  character. 

If  intellectual  integrity  is  on  a  par 
with  moral  integrity — and  I  believe  it 
is,  though  the  two  are  not  quite  separ- 
able, then  the  very  spirit  by  which  the 
teacher  pursues  knowledge  with  his  stu- 
dents conveys  a  profound  lesson  in 
morality  and  sound  judgment. 

Thus  by  indirection  and  quite  inci- 
dentally before  a  somewhat  captive  au- 
dience the  most  important  lessons  for 
life  are  taught.  To  the  teacher  whose 
life  aims  include  individual  and  social 
well-being  this  achievement  offers  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  satisfaction. 

Fifth,  college  teaching  in  my  case 
offered  occasion  to  carry  on  a  little  re- 
search and  writing  in  the  area  of  my 
professional  field.  To  me  teaching  and 
writing  were  never  regarded  as  two 
contradictory  and  incompatible  activi- 
ties. Rather,  I  found  them  interde- 
pendent and  mutually  supporting  inter- 
ests. The  teacher  who  keeps  abreast 
of  the  growing  and  changing  develop- 
ments in  his  lield — he  owes  this  to  his 
students — will  spontaneously  feel  the 
urge  to  do  some  investigating  and  writ- 
ing on  his  own. 

Given  good  health  and  freedom  from 
excessive  non-teaching  duties,  the 
teacher  will  find  a  richly  rewarding  ex- 
perience in  combining  teaching  with  a 
little  research  and  writing. 

Sixth,  the  college  teacher  in  America 
and  Europe,  and  even  in  the  Far  East, 
has  always  enjoyed  a  position  of  highest 
respect  in  his  community.  This  is  due 
not  only  to  the  teacher's  attainments  in 
knowledge,  character,  and  skill,  which 
are  traditionally  associated  with  his 
profession,  but  also  to  the  broad  social 
and  public  service  which  it  is  under- 
stood he  renders  to  the  community  and 
nation. 

Along  with  parents,  officials  of 
government,  and  other  leaders  in 
public  life,  the  teacher  stands  in  the 
enviable  position  of  providing  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  and  stability  for  the 
nation.  To  share  in  this  high  honor,  pri- 
vilege, and  responsibility  gives  to  the 
teacher  a  feeling  of  justifiable  pride 
and  a  sense  of  useful  mission  in  the 
world. 
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Physical  fitness  and  social  develop- 
ment through  such  activities  as  modem 
dance  make  physical  education  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  curricula  of  grade 
schools,  high  schools  and  universities. 
Ohio  University's  Women's  Physical 
Education  Department  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  ambitious  drive  to  help  relieve 
the  tremendous  shortage  of  phys  ed 
teachers  in  the  nation's  schools  (see 
page  10). 
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A  GREAT  MANY  educators  subscribe  to  the 
feeling  that  the  only  real  education  is  a 
liberal  arts  education.  Anything  else,  they  contend, 
should  be  offered  in  addition  to,  rather  than  as 
a  part  of  degree  work. 

We  disagree  in  this  corner.  But  we  must  admit 
they  put  up  a  strong  argument. 

Take  advertising  or  journalism,  they  say. 
These  ate  means  of  communication,  and  the  basis 
Iih  all  communication  is  language  and  a  know- 
ledge of  feelings  and  reactions.  Therefore,  the  men 
.iihI  women  who  originate  new  and  effective  ideas 
in  these  fields  are  those  who  are  best  trained  in 
English,  psychology,  philosophy,  foreign  languages, 
history  and  other  liberal  arts  courses.  A  study  of 
specialized  courses  in  advertising  or  journalism 
merely  leads  to  a  working  knowledge  of  what 
others  have  already  discovered. 

The  same  argument  is  offered  for  business 
and  even  science.  They  concede  that  specialized 
college  courses  are  good,  but  that  they  should  be 
offered  either  as  advanced  degree  work  or  as  non- 
(  redit  courses,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

As  evidence,  the  advocates  of  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation point  to  business  and  industry,  where  top 
executives  often  complain  that  their  young  mem- 
bers of  management  have  the  basic  technical 
knowledge  they  need,  but  are  unable  to  trans- 
form it  into  something  workable.  Many  cannot 
even  organize  an  adequate  report,  they  say. 

These  are  sound  arguments  in  favor  of 
liberal  arts.  Hut  we  fail  to  understand  the  reason 
for  discounting  the  specialized  knowledge.  It 
seems  more  logical  to  believe  that  bachelor's 
degree  requirements  should  include  a  combination 
nl  liberal  arts  and  specialized  courses. 

The  argument  does,  however,  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  progress  of  higher  education.  It  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  future  will  bring  more 
emphasis  on  thoroughness  and  basic  training  in 
fundamentals  as  well  as  higher  standards  for 
graduation. 

In  plain  terms,  it  probably  is  going  to  become 
tougher  to  pass  a  course  in  English  or  geographv 
,ii  most  universities.  Technical  institutes  will  pro- 
vide specialized  training"  without  degrees  foi  those 
who  do  nol    want   a   complete  college  education. 

On  the  othei  hand,  scholarship  programs  are 
being  increased  tremendously  to  give  more  deserv- 
ing students  opportunities  to  receive  college  educa- 
tions. 

The  burden  is  shilling  more  anil  more  from 
financial  ability  to  mental  ability. 
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Relinquishes  Post 

AFTER  20  YEARS  as  chairman 
of  the  electrical  engineering  de- 
partment. Dr.  D.  B.  Green  has  re- 
linquished his  position  because  of  ill 
health.  A  member  of  the  faculty  since 
1925,  he  plans  to  continue  regular 
teaching  duties,  however. 


Named  to  succeed  him  as  department 
chairman  is  Dr.  Roger  C.  Quisenberry, 
associate  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. Dr.  Quisenberry  is  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  University  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1942  and  his 
master's  in  1947.  He  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1953. 


New  Head  Football  Coach  Named 

William  R.  Hess,  former  Ohio  University  athlete,  has  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his  collegiate  activity,  this  time  as  head  coach  of  the  football 
Bobcats.  Announcement  of  his  appointment  was  made  just  as  the  Alumnus 
Magazine  was  going  to  press. 

A  1947  graduate,  the  new  coach  has  been  a  member  of  Woody 
Hayes'  Ohio  State  staff  since  1951,  serving  as  varsity  guard  coach,  head 
freshman  coach,  and  most  recently  varsity  tackle  coach. 

As  an  Ohio  University  student,  Hess  was  a  guard  on  the  football 
team  and  a  top-ranking  member  of  the  wrestling  squad.  Following  gradu- 
ation he  compiled  outstanding  football  coaching  records  at  Grandview 
High  School  in  his  home  town  of  Columbus,  and  at  Portsmouth  High 
School,  before  joining  the  Ohio  State  coaching  staff. 


Dr.  Green,  who  received  his  bache- 
lor's, master's,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
Indiana  University,  has  been  a'  full 
professor  for  30  of  the  32  years  he  has 
been  on  the  OU  faculty.  Author  of 
several  articles  in  his  field,  he  is  listed 
in  "Who's  Who"  publications  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers. 


A  licensed  professional  engineer  in 
Ohio,  Dr.  Quisenberry  has  served  as  a 
consultant  for  several  research  labora- 
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Enrollments   in   Ohio 

ROBERT  E.  MAHN,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity registrar,  has  made  a  report 
in  behalf  of  the  State  Registrars  As- 
sociation, announcing  an  all-time  high 
enrollment  of  154,618  in  Ohio  colleges. 

A  total  of  7794  students  an-  in 
branches  and  extension  centers,  1446 
more  than  a  year  ago,  reflecting  new 
off-campus  facilities  being  provided, 
particularly  by  the  state  universities. 
Campus  classes  enroll  137,762.  the  re- 
port states,  with  96,133  as  full-time 
students.  There  are  28.128  freshmen. 

The  number  of  lull-time  students 
represents  an  increase  of  3112  over  last 
year.  There  is  a  decrease  of  1591 
freshmen,  explained  by  a  small  number 
"I  June  high  school  graduates,  the  re- 
Milt  of  the  low  birth  rate  of  the  late 
1930's. 

Forty-six  percent  of  all  full-time 
students  are  enrolled  in  state-support- 
ed universities — Bowling  Green,  Cen- 
tral State,  Kent,  Miami,  OU  and 
Ohio  State.  Municipal  universities  at 
Akron,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo  have  1 2 
percent  of  the  students  and  the  41  pri- 
vate and  church-related  colleges  have 
the  remaining  42  percent.  This  distri- 
bution has  held  fairly  constant  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Mahn  said. 


PRIZE  WINNERS  at  the  annual  Masked  Ball  given  by  President  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Baker  lor 
members  of  the  faculty,  administration  and  staff  were  Gordon  K.  Bush,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Roberts.  Mr.  Bush  is  talking  with  Brandon  T.  Grover  in  the 
picture  o^  the  left.  In  the  other  photo,  Carl  Nessley  admires  the  unique  headpieces  worn  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  an  assistant  professor  of  design,  and  his  wife. 
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The  Survival  of  Man 


Man   has  always  felt  a   compulsion  to  light  his  lellow 
man.      Now   that   he   has  the   means   to 
destroy  his  civilization,  will  he  lind  a  way  to  control  himself? 


By  President  John  C.  Baker 
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THE  CHARACTER  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, a  period  of  explosive  scientific  development,  based 
on  research,  is  rapidly  taking  shape  with  all  too  little  recogni- 
tion of  its  significance.  This  period  may  in  future  years  be 
described  either  as  "The  Age  of  Catastrophe"  or  "The  Age 
of  Understanding."  What  are  the  total  present  day  respon- 
sibilities of  universities  in  this  era? 

Many  believe  that  the  expansion  of  our  universities 
and  colleges  will  be  the  greatest  issue  before  university  facul- 
ties in  the  next  decade.  This  is  important,  but  universities 
have  a  much  more  serious  part  to  play  than  simply  expand- 
ing educational  opportunities  or  even  improving  the  quality 
of  their  present  courses  and  instruction,  important  as  both 
nl   these  are. 

The  two  vital  questions  for  faculties  everywhere  will  be : 
Will  universities  for  the  most  part  continue  their  historical 
functions  of  teaching,  preserving  and  expanding  knowledge 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  field  of  science?  Or  will  they 
widen  their  studies,  and  teachings  in  a  revolutionary  way 
and  stress  human  understanding,  and  the  absolute  need  for 
worldwide  cooperation? 

In  universities  as  well  as  elsewhere  we  are  ignoring  the 
total  impact  of  the  age  of  science  on  the  welfare  of  man. 
Present  research  tends  above  all  else  to  sharpen  our  weapons 
of  destruction;  concern  for  understanding  is  limited. 

Because  research  in  all  fields  increases  total  knowledge 
and  because  knowledge  in  any  field  can  be  used  either  for 
good  or  evil  by  men,  we  must  increase  our  research,  especially 
our  studies  of  human  understanding,  so  that  men  learn  to 
know  themselves  and  their  limitations  and  distinguish  good 
from  evil. 

End   or  Beginning? 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  emphasis  placed  by  univer- 
sities' faculties  on  research  in  science  which  began  vigorously 
developing  over  100  years  ago.  This  should  now  be  balanced 
by  emphasis  on  new  philosophies,  courses  and  curricula 
to  educate  man  so  that  he  can  constructively  live  with  the 
dangerous  but  valuable  fruits  of  research.  Dishonest  propa- 
ganda and  the  evil  use  of  literature,  language  and  art  for 
unworthy  ends  have  brought  death  and  war  to  man  as  do 
weapons  developed  by  science. 

Science  has  brought  us  either  to  the  threshold  of  de- 
struction or  to  the  threshold  of  a  better  life.  Is  this  the  end 
or  the  beginning  of  a  golden  era?  No  one  seems  to  know. 

Possibly  some  of  the  dire  forecasts  of  the  possibility  of 
complete  or  almost  complete  annihilation  of  man  are  overly 
pessimistic.  Conservative  thinkers  agree  that  in  case  of  a 
thermo-nuclear  world  war  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  any  warring  nations  as  well  as  peaceful  neighbors 
might  easily  be  killed,  their  civilization  stunted  before  any 
new  balance  of  power  could  be  established.  Surely  such  mass 
suicide  is  unthinkable;  why  not  preserve  our  present  balance! 

The  alternatives  appear  to  be  either  we  learn  to  live 
together  in  groups,  or  we  shall  die  together  in  groups!  The 
use  of  psychology  for  deceptive  purposes  and  the  perversion 
of  literature,  philosophy  and  history  could  lead  to  war  as  well 
as  the  destructive  use  of  the  fruits  of  research  in  scientific 
areas. 

Educators  as  well  as  philosophers  and  scientists  like 
Schweitzer,  Einstein,  Bertrand  Russell,  Gandhi,  and  a  host 
of  others  have  recognized  this  grave  problem  and  its  impera- 
tive nature.  We  see  frequent  reference  to  authorized  studies 
which  lead  to  headlines  such  as,  "Congress  Report  Sees 
Fallout  Peril"  and  "No  Such  Thing  As  A  'Clean  Bomb." 

Also,  novelists  who  at  their  best  speak  for  their  genera- 
tion are  devoting  much  attention  to  science  and  the  atomic 
age.  An  example  of  this  is  Nevil  Shute's  book,  On  the  Beach. 
a  powerful  novel.  A  thoughtful  friend  of  mine  who  read  this 


book  wrote  to  me  about  it  as  follows:  "It  is  a  fictional  novel, 
but  the  hellish  thing  about  it  is — it  could  happen!" 

Nothing  which  one  reads  discredits  this  statement.  More- 
over, it  must  also  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not  "science"  that 
destroys  life  and  property,  but  people  using  science,  just  as  it 
is  not  art  or  literature  that  produces  destructive  propaganda, 
but  people  using  these  great  forces  for  devisive  and  deceptive 
purposes. 

Universities  the  world  over  are  partiallv  if  not  com- 
pletely responsible  for  our  present  situation  because,  through 
teaching,  research,  and  study,  graduates  from  our  universities 
were  able  to  produce  nuclear  fission.  Universities  rightly 
should  be  proud  of  their  scientific  achievements  which  have 
led  to  higher  standards  of  living,  freedom  from  drudgery  and 
pain,  a  longer  life,  leisure  and  many  comforts,  and  now 
atomic  science. 

Preparation  for  Life 

Universities  should  continue  to  preserve  our  scientific 
heritage,  encourage  freedom  and  the  ''good  life"  through 
well-rounded  education.  But  above  all  else,  we  must  help 
in  perpetuating  the  survival  of  man. 

And  yet  how  many  universities  emphasize,  as  much  as 
they  do  science,  the  preparing  of  man,  his  emotions,  his 
thinking,  his  judgment,  and  his  organizations  for  life  in  the 
scientific  era?  Certainly  the  obstacles  to  such  education 
appear  insurmountable,  but  so  did  they  appear  when  univer- 
sity work  in  science  began.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  even  laws 
and  religion,  all  hindered  progress. 

But  despite  oppression,  persecution,  and  death,  scholars 
studied,  investigated,  dreamed,  observed,  and  advanced 
science  and  knowledge.  Similar  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
and  survival  of  man  will  be  needed  to  prepare  him  for  an 
age  of  understanding.  It  will  not  come  easily,  nor  without 
work  and  sacrifice. 

Universities  have  devoted  all  too  little  effective  effort 
to  problems  of  helping  man  morally  and  socially  to  control 
this  modern  age  of  research.  Our  social  studies  are  too  often 
scattered  and  uncoordinated.  And  as  time  is  running  out  we 
often  forget  that  for  2,000  years  we  have  had  a  "blueprint" 
—the  Christian  philosophy — for  living  together  in  peace, 
but  little  has  been  done  with  it  in  a  practical  way. 

We  have  been  taught,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God,"  but  historical 
evidence  indicates  their  blessings  have  not  been  earthly  ones, 
and  wars  have  grown  more  and  more  destructive.  Men  have 
had  a  more  specific  plan  for  living  together  in  harmony 
than  for  the  development  of  the  scientific  age  but  has  used 
it  all  too  little.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  universities  are 
vague  and  difficult  to  discern.  If  one  reason  has  been  lack 
of  interest  because  the  issues  are  not  practical  that  dav  is  now 
clearly  past. 

Power  of  Total  Destruction 

Until  the  atomic  era,  mankind  had  control  of  his  inven- 
tions, or  they  were  limited  in  destructive  power.  If  anyone  in 
past  years  had  chosen  to  destroy  life  on  this  world,  it  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Today  with  recently  developed  weapons  and  machines, 
however,  man  has  a  force  under  his  control  probably  capable 
of  destroying  life  the  world  over,  and  unfortunately  man 
has  had  all  too  little  experience  and  education  in  controlling 
himself  and  such  forces. 

Thus,  man's  relationship  with  man  always  a  recognized 
problem,  because  of  scientific  developments  has  become  the 
gravest  problem  for  the  world  and  for  students  and  facul- 
ties alike.  Phvsical  science  and  physical  scientists  the  world 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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over  are  closely  allied.  Strong  professional  and  even  spiritual 
and  philosophical  forces  pull  them  together. 

These  ties  must  be  developed  on  a  world  wide  basis 
among  social  scientists,  their  students,  religious  leaders,  and 
other  scholars.  Dedication  to  this  work  is  essential  for  sur- 
vival. One  countr)  cannot  bring  about  world  understanding 
any  more  than  one  country  alone  developed  our  scientific 
age,  but  all  countries  need  to  know  more  about  the  science 
of  man,  the  science  of  living  together,  the  science  of  survival. 

Both  physical  and  social  scientists  must  work  together, 
their  problems  are  now  the  same — progress  and  survival. 

A  balance  sheet  indicating  the  disruptive  forces — or 
liabilities — possibly  leading  to  an  "Age  of  Catastrophe"  and 
the  constructive  forces — or  assets — which  may  help  direct  us 
to  the  "'Age  of  Understanding"  will  clearly  indicate  man's 
delLcatelv  balanced  position  in  the  struggle  for  survival 
and  the  responsibilities  of  education. 

Liabilities  vs.  Assets 

First,  let  us  examine  the  disruptive  forces — or  liabilities: 

1.  The  history  of  man  and  his  traditions  shows  definite- 
ly that  many  men  are  suspicious,  hate  easily,  and  use  any 
available  weapon  to  destroy  their  enemies. 

2.  Personal  ambitions,  irresponsibility,  and  many  social 
forces,  as  would  be  expected,  tend  to  support  our  habits 
and  thinking. 

3.  Political  tensions  within  and  without  nations  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  such  as  the  Middle  East  and  China 
are  so  serious  that  they  could  erupt  and  precipitate  another 
world  war.  In  certain  nations  the  political  groups  in  power 
have  little  understanding  of  the  end  result  of  careless  mili- 
tary actions. 

1.  Rapid  population  growth,  caused  by  the  reduction  of 
infant  mortality,  the  extension  of  life  through  medical  science, 
and  the  control  of  plagues  and  famines,  will  create  a  demand 
for  more  food  producing  areas  and  thus  cause  pressure  for 


national   expansion.    Statisticians   are   forecasting  continued 
rapid  population  increases  in  the  future. 

5.  Nationalistic  spirit  is  not  waning  but  rather  flourish- 
ing among  many  nations.  Moreover,  power  politics  are  still 
with  us. 

6.  Scientists  and  scientific  research,  as  well  as  humanis- 
tic research,  are  developing  rapidly  more  and  more  inven- 
tions and  techniques,  many  of  which  may  disturb  the  relation- 
ships of  nations.  Few  realize  the  power  of  discoveries,  such 
as  how  thoughts  can  be  influenced  and  opinion  molded,  or 
the  catastrophic  force  of  new  weapons  and  the  possible 
temptation  to  use  all  of  them  to  annihilate  an  irritating 
foe  or  destroy  the  morale  of  a  nation.  Research  in  human 
understanding  is  not  keeping  step  with  research  in  othei 
areas. 

7.  As  nations  industrialize,  their  needs  for  basic  raw 
materials  increase,  and  these  raw  materials  are  becoming 
scarcer  and  available  in  less  accessible  areas.  To  remain 
independent  and  powerfid,  great  nations  feel  they  must 
control  necessary  raw  materials  or  have  ready  access  to 
them. 

8.  The  fear  of  or  lack  of  desire  for  the  truth  about  the 
destructive  power  of  all  kinds  of  new  inventions  appear 
great.  Few  people  want  to  discuss  the  dangers  in  the  world 
today  from  thought-control  to  a  thermo-nuclear  war,  and 
secrecy  about  such  dangers  by  governmental  bodies  tends  to 
reassure  rather  than  disturb  us. 

The  above  make  a  formidable,  indeed,  a  most  discou- 
raging group  of  liabilities.  To  offset  these  disruptive  forces 
man  has  certain  constructive  ones — or  assets — equally  sup- 
ported by  history  but  often  ignored. 

1.  There  are  many  good  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  desiring  understanding,  but  they  are  often  uninstruct- 
ed.  lack  a  philosophy,  are  disorganized  and  ineffective.  Men 
of  honesty  and  good  will  are  always  cooperative  if  they  can 
develop  a  pattern  of  action. 

2.  Religion  and  education  appear  to  be  widely  separat- 
ed in  our  world  for  well-known  historical  reasons.  This,  of 
course,  in  reality  is  impossible  because  true  religion,  not 
sectarianism,  permeates  many,  many  phases  of  education, 
especially  in  those  areas  relating  to  human  relations  and 
understanding.  Religion  and  education,  therefore,  might 
easily  cooperate  to  assure  the  survival  of  man.  We  are  now 
in  a  real  sense  "our  brother's  keeper." 

The   Role   of   Religion 

Religion  should  prove  to  be  a  great  practical  force  for 
a  better  world  if  theological  disagreements  can  be  forgotten. 
and  if  leaders  of  all  sects  can  agree  on  the  importance  ot 
human  understanding  and  work  for  the  survival  of  man. 
This  should  not  be  too  difficult,  providing  the  results  of  re- 
search in  how  man  behaves,  of  psychology  and  psychiatry, 
were  constructively  used. 

What  a  tremendous  force  would  be  unleashed  if.  for 
example,  a  great  religious  leader  like  Pope  Pius  XII  and  the 
titular  heads  of  other  powerful  religious  groups  were  to  call 
a  world-wide  conference  including  religious  men  and  women 
from  all  churches  in  all  countries  to  study  our  tragic 
dilemma.  This  at  the  very  least  would  spread  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  surrounding  us. 

3.  Likewise  college  and  university  leaders  the  world 
over  should  meet  to  discuss  their  responsibilities  with  this 
same  problem — the  survival  of  man.  We  need  a  moral  equi- 
valent for  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  arts.  Know- 
ledge is  power  and  we  need  both;  knowledge  and  the  power 
that  comes  with  it  are  the  business  of  universities.  We  are 
having  a  successful  International  Geophysical  Year  directed 
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by  university  scholars.  Why  not  a  similar  full  year's  program 
on  human  understanding  and  the  survival  of  man? 

4.  Man  has  had  years  of  experience  in  living  nationally 
under  law  and  legal  procedures.  There  is  some  possibility 
he  may  turn  to  law  internationally  as  he  has  nationally.  We 
should  advocate  the  rule  of  law  not  the  rule  of  force. 

5.  International  political  organizations  like  the  United 
Nations  and  its  host  of  subsidiary  units  can  be  a  tremendous 
force  for  understanding  if  properly  supported.  They  offer  a 
forum  for  discussion  and  debate  of  many  explosive  con- 
troversies, a  focal  point  ol  public  opinion,  and  also  a  con- 
ference table  where  disruptive  issues  may  be  settled  short  of 
war.  The  United  Nations  is  far  from  perfect,  but  it,  or  some 
similar  organization,  is  a  necessity  today.  "It  gives  to  us,"  as 
Mr.  James  W.  Barco,  Deputy  U.  S.  Representative  to  the 
U.  N.,  said  last  summer,  "a  charter  which  contains  the  only 
agreed  upon  code  of  behavior  which  almost  all  nations  have 
agreed  to  observe." 

Understanding   among   Nations 

Since  1953  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been 
connected  with  international  organizations,  and  most  of  what 
I  write  comes  from  my  experiences.  Organizations  of  all  kinds 
are  just  as  characteristic  of  this  period  in  our  world  as  is 
science.  Organizations  must  be  studied,  formed,  changed, 
and  used  if  we  are  to  have  a  world  of  understanding.  But 
to  have  them  succeed,  individuals  need  more  education  in 
human  relations  and  human  understanding  than  they  now 
have. 

I  cannot  forget  discussing  with  a  group  of  experienced 
diplomats  the  question  of  what  causes  international  negotia- 
tions to  fail.  Was  it  basic  principles,  "position  papers,"  lan- 
guage barriers,  national  hatreds,  or  personal  attitudes  and 
even  manners?  After  a  lengthy  discussion,  one  of  the  experi- 
enced negotiators  said  quietly,  "Of  all  the  reasons  discussed. 
I  believe  personal  attitudes  and  manners  have  caused  many 
conferences  to  fail." 

And  in  stressing  international  organizations,  I  am  not 
urging  nations  to  get  weaker  but  to  realize  from  compulsion 
the  need  for  new  organizations  and  new  relationships  among 
present  organizations. 

These  changes  can  and  do  come!  Who  would  have 
dreamed  25  years  ago  that  there  would  be  international 
competition  in  aiding  underdeveloped  countries  or  that  the 
United  States  in  a  decade  would  expend  over  50  billion 
dollars  in  such  projects? 

6.  Colleges  and  universities,  their  faculties,  and  their 
graduates  can  work  for  understanding  if  they  recognize 
this  great  modern  problem :  education  which  brought  our  re- 
search age  can  also,  with  proper  emphasis,  help  bring  under- 
standing to  man.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  social 
science  research  and  study;  this  must  be  widened  and  en- 
couraged in  every  way. 

7.  From  the  dawn  of  history  man  has  shown  a  power- 
ful and  instinctive  desire  for  survival.  If  this  asserts  itself, 
it  may  change  man  more  than  anyone  can  imagine,  and  with 
the  help  of  religion  and  education  may  be  decisive  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  the  present  scientific  age. 

Chances  of  Survival 

What  odds  favor  the  success  of  either  set  of  forces — 
our  liabilities  and  our  assets?  Or  should  one  agree  with 
Pascal,  "Reason  defends  neither  one  nor  the  other."  Reason, 
if  given  a  fair  chance,  in  place  of  irrationality  can  give  an 
answer  and  it  will  be  in  favor  of  the  assets. 

Is  there  a  law  or  set  of  immutable  laws  which  make 
human  understanding  impossible?  There  is  no  such  law! 
I  pray  that  human  understanding  will  come  and  believe  it 


is  within  our  power  to  live  in  peace  and  to  have  a  finer 
world  than  man  ever  dreamed  of. 

Science  can  be  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  but  pious 
wishes  about  these  issues  without  action  will  never  assure 
progress  with  them.  I  have  high  hopes  that  man  can  win. 
Faculties  and  students  can  make  significant  basic  contribu- 
tions toward  w-orld  understanding. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

We  must  know  the  truth — however  shocking  it  is — 
about  our  modern  developments;  the  dangers  in  all-out  war. 

We  must  conduct  research  and  teach  in  the  area  of 
human  understanding  and  mass  psychology  and  help  nation 
understand  nation  and  individuals  understand  individuals 
and  know  the  truth  about  modern  psychology  and  propa- 
ganda. 

We  should  support  and  encourage  conferences,  news- 
papers and  magazines,  radio,  television,  and  all  mass  media 
to  educate  man  wisely  toward  understanding  himself  so  that 
he  can  control  himself — for  neither  art  nor  science  is  evil 
and  destructive  but  men  may  be. 

We  can  urge  religion  and  education  to  combine  and 
establish  common  grounds  on  which  they  can  morally  and 
spiritually  help  men  survive. 

We  can  personally  be  steadfast  in  turbulent  times 
and  help  keep  our  nation  strong  in  every  way,  especially 
through  knowledge  in  every  field  of  learning.  I  am  not 
urging  pacifism  or  weakness,  but  a  new  philosophy  for  rela- 
tionships among  men.  If  understanding  between  individuals 
is  impossible,  if  understandings  among  groups  in  a  nation 
are  impossible,  then  certainly  understanding  among  peoples 
will  be  impossible.  We  know,  however,  that  this  is  not  true. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men"  which  is  de- 
sired by  people  everywhere  has  become  a  necessity  to  man 
like  food,  water,  and  fresh  air.  Bertrand  Russell,  however, 
points  out  that  "we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  race  between 
human  skill  as  to  means  and  human  folly  as  to  ends." 

University  faculties  may  well  ask  themselves:  Who  will 
study,  teach  and  bring  human  understanding  if  universities 
do  not?  On  the  answer  to  this  may  depend  the  survival  of 
man.  The  answer  should  be  a  unanimous  "We  will!" 
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Physical  Education  for  Women 

Overshadowed   by   the   publicity   of   men's   varsity 

athletics,   the    Women's   Physical   Education 
Department   is   setting  out  to   do   some   recruiting   of  its  own. 


AFTER  LOOKING  ovei  Ohio  University's  campus  for 
the  li rst  time  during  pre-college  counseling  last  summer. 
a  freshman  coed  asked  her  advisor,  "Why  should  I  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  course  in  physical  education?  It  looks  as 
if  I'll  get  all  the  exercise  I  need  just  walking  back  and  forth 

to   I  lass." 

Although  she  meant  it  somewhat  facetiously,  she  struck 
upon  a  common  misconception  of  physical  education. 

Women's  physical  education  is  a  requirement  foi  all 
freshman  coeds.  But  it  is  not  offered  as  a  means  of  getting 
exercise. 

"If  the  exercise  value  were  the  prime  reason  for  holding 
classes  in  physical  education."  observes  Dr.  Wilma  Miller, 
director  of  the  program  at  OU,  "the  student  would  be  just 
ibo      as  well  off  simply  depending  on  the  walking  she  gets 

between     c  lasses." 

I)i  Miller,  who  came  to  Ohio  University  as  head  of 
women's  physical  education  this  year,  believes  that  the  physi- 


cal fitness  value  of  the  training  comes  mote-  .is  a  result  of 
developing  sports  interests  which  will  continue  on  through 
life  than  of  actual  classroom  exercise. 

"We  hope  that  the  girls  will  become  interested  in  such 
sports  as  tennis,  swimming  and  bowling  to  continue  partici- 
pating in  them  long  after  they  have  completed  out 
courses,"  she  explains. 

But  just  as  important  as  the  increase  of  interest  in 
physical  fitness  and  health  is  the  value  of  social  develop- 
ment, Dr.  Millet  points  out.  "Certainly  there  is  nothing 
mote  directly  concerned  with  working  and  getting  along 
together  than  participation  in  team  spoils,"  she  s.iys.  "And 
gaining  .1  certain  proficiency  in  swimming  or  dancing  has 
obvious  social  benefits." 

It  is  upon  these  beliefs  that  the  women's  physical  edu- 
cation program  at  Ohio  University  is  based.  And  it  is  upon 
this  basis  that  plans  lot  a  sieadiK  mowing  program  are 
developing. 

Overshadowed    publicity-wise    In    the    more   glamorous 
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varsity  sports  competition,  physical  education  at  the  class 
level  actually  is  the  predominant  part  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gram. 

An  example  of  how  this  fact  can  be  overlooked  came 
when  announcement  was  made  of  the  ice  skating  rink  now 
under  construction.  There  followed  much  discussion  about 
starting  varsity  hockey  competition,  when  the  first  concern 
was,  in  fact,  the  great  need  it  satisfies  in  the  general  physical 
education  program. 

This  new  building  and  the  physical  education  center 
planned  for  the  near  future  make  it  possible  to  continue 
plans  for  helping  meet  an  urgent  need  in  the  nation.  That 
is  a  need  for  well-trained  physical  education  instructors  at 
the  elementary,  high  school  and  college  levels. 

With  evidence  of  having  adequate  facilities  to  expand 
the  current  program,  members  of  the  women's  physical  edu- 
cation staff  are  laying  plans  for  supplying  more  and  more 
qualified  teachers  for  the  schools.  They  hope  to  continue 
the  broad  professional  program  offered  now,  continually 
making  changes  resulting  from  new  educational  practices 
and  increased  facilities. 

They  hope  also  to  better  acquaint  prospective  students 
with  the  great  potential  contribution  physical  education  can 
make  to  the  total  education  of  the  nation's  children. 

To  help  in  this  program  a  number  of  scholarships  will 
be  available  for  capable  students,  where  financial  need  exists. 

The  physical  education  major  program,  as  distinguished 
from  the  general  service  aspect  of  offering  physical  educa- 
tion to  all  students,  qualifies  women  to  teach  at  all  levels 
of  student  training.  At  the  present  time,  the  need  for  these 
teachers  is  so  great  that  most  conventions  of  physical  educa- 
tion instructors  quickly  develop  into  series  of  job  offers. 

With  this  evidence  of  opportunities  in  the  field,  together 
with  its  certification  as  a  top  quality  educational  organiza- 
ion,  the  women's  physical  education  department  is  embark- 
ing on  a  program  of  recruiting  students  into  its  midst. 

As  head  of  the  program,  Dr.  Miller  is  well  qualified  to 
direct  operations.  A  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  she 
received  her  doctorate  from  Indiana  University  and  also 
attended  George  Washington  and  Northwestern  Universities. 

She  has  taught  at  Fostoria  and  Middletown  high 
schools  and  at  Hanover  College  and  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. During  World  War  II  she  was  a  WAVE  officer,  and 
in  the  school  year  of  1945-46  she  served  as  a  visiting  lec- 
turer in  physical  education  at  Ohio  University. 

Dr.  Miller  is  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Women's  National  Official's  Rating  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  that  organization's  National  Basketball  Examinations 
( Committee.  She  holds  memberships  in  several  other  profes- 
sional and  honor  societies  and  is  a  past  officer  of  the  Mid- 
west Association  for  Physical  Education  of  College  Women. 

The  author  of  articles  in  the  "Research  Quarterly  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health.  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,"  she  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  Among 
American   Women." 

While  stressing  the  need  for  preparing  women  to  teach 
physical  education,  Dr.  Miller  is  emphatic  in  pointing  out 
that  the  general  offerings  to  all  coeds  must  not  be  slighted. 

Among  the  courses  offered  at  OU  are  swimming,  tram- 
poline, field  hockey,  soccer,  basketball,  tennis,  golf,  fitness 
exercises,  badminton,  bowling,  horseback  riding,  volleyball, 
softball,  modern  dance,  folk  dancing,  square  dancing  and 
rhythms. 

No  one,  Dr.  Miller  explains,  will  keep  in  perfect  physi- 
cal condition  by  taking  part  in  any  of  these  sports  three 
hours  or  so  a  week.  But  they  may  develop  new  interests 
which  will  help  them  physically,  mentally,  and  sociallv  for 
manv  years  to  come. 


SWIMMING    is    most    popular    phase    of    women's    physical    education, 
exemplifies  physical  skill  which  will   have  lasting  value. 


HEAD  OF  THE  PROGRAM  is  Dr.  Wilma   K.  Miller  (r.),  here  discussing 
phys     ed     schedule     with     Associate     Professor     Charlotte     LaTourrette. 


CRAFTS   AND    HOBBIES   too    have    a    place   in   the    physical   education 
program    for    women,     where    social    skills    are    considered     important. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    FOR   WOMEN    (Continued 


MODERN    DANCE    is    one    of   several    kinds   ol 
dancing    taught    in     physical    education    classes, 


WATER  SAFETY  techniques  are  offered  as  part 
of  the   physical   education   course   in   life   saving. 


FIRST   AID    courses   teach    principles   and    practices   established    by   the 
Red   Cross.   Standard   Certificates  are   granted   if  requirements  are  met. 


TUMBLING    is    basic    physical    education    course    designed    to    interest 
coeds  in  maintaining   physical  fitness  through   proper  exercise. 
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MAJOR     SPORTS     such     as     baslcetboll     stress 

team   worlt   as   well   as   individual   skill.   Students 

choose    sports   they    prefer. 


RECREATION    class,    taught    by    Miss    LaTour 

rette,    includes    organization    of   parties    for    the 

Athens  State   Hospital. 
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A  2000-Degree  Change 


The  fabulous  "second  career"  of  Walter  Stewart  is  vividly  presented  in 
this  article  by  Charlotte  Capers,  director  of  Mississippi's  department  of 
archives  and  history,  and  a  successful  free  lance  writer. 

Mr.  Stewart  graduated  from  Ohio  University  in  1922  and  his  wife,  the 
former    Marguerite    Watterson,   graduated    the    following   year. 

During  his  first  career  in  the  steel  industry  Mr.  Stewart  at  various  times 
held  the  presidency  of  three  national  trade  associations.  They  are  The  Wire 
Reinforcement  Institute,  a  national  association  of  -added  wire  fabrii  man- 
ufacturers with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C;  The  Concrete  Rein- 
forcing  Steel  Institute,  national  association  of  steel  fabricators  with  head- 
quarter in  Chicago:  and  The  Steel  foist  Institute,  national  association  of 
manufacturers  of  steel  joists,  with  headquarters  in   Washington. 

lie  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  American  lion  and  Steel  Institute 
Committee  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Research.  This  committee  conducted 
research  which  led  to  development  of  the  modern  type  of  concrete  bai  cover- 
ed fc)    ASTM   specifications   A305-56T.         Ed. 


By  Charlotte   Capers 


Reprinted   from   the   Dixie  Color   Roto   * 

IF  YOU  HAD  to  choose  between  the  soothing  caress  of  the 
Caribbean  trade  winds  or  the  hot  blast  of  a  fiery  furnace. 
chances  are  you'd  take  the  trade  winds. 

Not  so  with  Walter  Stewart,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Steel  Corporation  at  Jackson,  who  came  from  retirement  in 
the  British   West   Indies  to  build  Mississippi's  first  steel  mill. 

Last  summer,  less  than  a  year  after  the  steel  firm  was 
organized  on  September  25,  1956.  Mississippi's  first  finished 
steel  product  flamed  off  the  rolling  mill.  And  the  story  of 
that  steel,  which  happened  to  be  a  concrete  reinforcing  bar. 
is  really  the  storv  ol  one  man's  choice. 

Every  man  dreams  of  retirement.  Most  men  also  dream 
<>l  being  in  a  position  to  tell  the  boss  where  to  go.  Walter 
Stewart  dreamed  those  dreams  and,  what  is  more,  he  did  just 
that. 

Walter  Stewart,  born  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio:  is  a  structural 

engineer.     A  man  who  lias  worked  with  steel  in  Youngstown 

and  Birmingham  and  Richmond;  Stewart  has  plenty  of  nerve 

and  a  Croix  de  Guerre  from   World   Wai    I   to  prove  it. 

Stocks,  ruddy-faced  and  white-moustached,  with  a  rasping 

voice  and  a  confident  manner.  Stewart  looks  like  a  man  who 
doesn't  mind  taking  a  chance. 

lie  doesn't.  When  things  didn't  go  to  suil  him  in 
Virginia,  where  In-  was  vice-president  of  Virginia  Steel  Cor- 
poration, be  quit,  lb-  turned  mi  bis  independent  bed.  tuck- 
ed bis  annuities  in  bis  pocket  and  took  oil  with  bis  wile  foi 
Europe. 

Granted,  those  annuities  wen   part  ol  bis  courage.     Bui 

they  were  also  pari  ol  Ins  plan,  and  be  worked  like  a  dog  to 
get   them      so   dial    when   be  was   55   be   would   be  able   to  lei 
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go.  Most  men  can't  let  go.  That's  where  Walter  Stewart's 
nerve  came  in. 

After  seven  months  in  Europe,  the  Stewarts  looked 
about  for  an  island  in  the  sun.  They  found  it  in  Barbados. 
British  West  Indies.  There,  in  Bridgetown,  they  lived  the 
life  of  very  lucky  Rileys.  Fiesta  followed  siesta,  or  its  British 
equivalent.  Golf  and  bridge  and  parties,  sandy  beaches  and 
tropical  moons — all  were  on  the  regular  routine.  You  might 
say,  at  this  point,  that  the  Stewarts  had  it  made. 

Then  Walter  Stewart  heard  from  an  old  friend  in 
Mississippi.  W.  A.  Caldwell,  financier,  president  of  Con- 
tractors Material  Company  and  president  of  Steel  Fabricat- 
ing Company,  decided  that  Mississippi,  which  is  building 
last,  was  ready  for  a  steel  mill.  He  wanted  Walter  Stewart 
lo  build  it. 

Now  most  men,  lulled  by  the  trade  winds,  free  of  re- 
sponsibility, with  plenty  of  money,  an  attractive  wife  and 
an  improving  golf  game,  woidd  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on 
Caldwell's  offer.  Stewart's  golf,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  so 
good  he  won  a  championship  match  in  Bridgetown,  and  be 
has  ,i   beautiful  watch  to  show    for  it. 

Perhaps  golf  was  getting  too  easy,  lie  talked  it  ovei 
with  his  wife.  He  bad  what  most  men  are  working  for. 
He  had  followed  a  very  cheerful  timetable.  He  bad  proved 
bis  point. 

But  be  bad  never,  in  all  his  years  in  the  steel  industry, 

built  a  steel  mill.       It  was  bis  big  challenge. 

So  Waltei  ami  Marguerite  Stewart  sailed  awa)  from 
their  lmlidav  island  in  September.  1956.  They  took  an 
ap.ii  tment  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  ami  Stewart  went  to  work. 

Across  the  Pearl  River  from  Jackson,  in  Ranking  Coun- 
ty, the  steel  mill  began  to  take  shape.  A  spur  railroad  track, 
io  haul  scrap  and  equipment,  fed  into  it.     Monstrous  ma- 
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WALTER    STEWART    stands    in    the    light    from    a 

fiery   furnace    at    Mississippi's   first   steel    mill   which 

he    built   in   Jaclcson. 


chines,  new  to  Mississippi,  were  shipped  in  over  the  track. 
The  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company  built  a  giant  trans- 
former to  furnish  power  for  the  plunging  electrodes  which 
would  heat  the  scrap-melting  furnace  to  2100  degrees. 

The  first  steel  ingots  were  produced  April  1 0.  Then 
I  went  with  Stewart  to  the  steel  mill  to  watch  production 
of  the  first  finished  steel  made  in  Mississippi. 

It  was  a  spectacular  sight,  with  thunderous  accompan- 
iment. When  the  white-hot  electrodes  make  an  arc,  there 
is  a  sound  like  an  explosion.  The  roaring  furnace,  belching 
smoke  from  its  blazing  belly,  is  like  a  preview  of  Hell.  The 
light  from  the  molten  steel,  when  it  is  poured  into  molds,  is 
so  fierce  it  is  blinding. 

Long,  red-hot  snakes  of  steel  whip  through  the  rolling 
mill  at  terrific  speed,  until  they  are  the  proper  size.  Then 
they  are  dumped,  almost  panting,  on  cooling  racks.  A 
thousand  things  could  go  wrong,  and  each  one  could  spell  a 
casualty. 

Walter  Stewart  is  like  a  frantic  father  waiting  outside 
the  delivery  room.  Rushing  here  and  there,  shouting  orders 
over  the  roar  of  the  steel's  birthing,  he  is  almost  part  of  the 
violent  process  of  production.  The  Bridgetown  golf  course 
is  eons  away. 

Stepping  back  from  the  glow  of  the  rolling  mill.  Stew- 
art  points  to  his  championship  watch. 

"Stopped  again!"  he  yells  over  the  furious  cacophony. 
"Heat!     Condensation  stops  it  every  time!" 

Certainly,  Walter  Stewart  had  everything  most  men 
are  working  for.  He  had  friends  and  fun,  plenty  of  leisure, 
and  his  golf  game  was  getting  hot. 

But  the  steel  mill  is  his  baby,  and  it's  hotter.  By  about 
2000  degrees.     Hot  enough,  you  might  say.  to  stop  a  clock. 


ROAR     OF    A     STEEL     MILL    furnace     is     radical 

change    from    the    cool    Caribbean     breeze    which 

Walter  Stewart  left  two  years  ago. 


January, 
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1000  YEAR 


Discovery   of  a  forgotten   map   has   led  to   a   botany 

experiment   which   has   survived  the  forces 
of  nature   and  man   since   it   was   begun   in    1931. 


By   Stan   Rodman 


PROGRESS  and  research  are  usually  synonomous 
but  sometimes  the  two  clash.  Such  was  almost  the 
case  at  Ohio  University,  when  the  foundation  for  a 
campus  chapel  was  excavated. 

It  was  then  Prof.  Monroe  T.  Vermillion  of  the 
Botany  Department  learned  that  the  construction  might 
interfere  with  an  experiment  started  bv  the  department 
in    1931. 

The  experiment  consisted  ol  planting  seeds  to  test 
their  life  span.  Dr.  Walter  A.  Metheny.  then  chairman 
of  the  department,  buried  40  bottles  behind  the  campus 
auditorium. 

Each  bottle  contained  samples  of  all  species  of 
scccK  The  original  plan  called  for  one  bottle  to  be 
brought  up  every  25  years  with  the  experiment  last- 
ing  1000  years. 

Professor  Vermillion,  since  he  was  not  affiliated 
with  Ohio  University  at  the  time,  knew  nothing  of  the 
experiment  until  recent  research  uncovered  maps  and 
explanations  of  what  had  been  done. 

Because  the  original  tract  of  land  where  the  jars 
were  buried  was  close  to  the  new  excavation.  Professor 
Vermillion  feared   the  seeds  would  be  destroyed. 

However,  the  map  placed  the  jars  15  feet  behind 
the  auditorium,  just  feet  away  from  the  then  newly  dug 
foundation. 

In  January,  1956.  as  the  plan  had  called.  Professor 
Vermillion,  and  Ed  Walton  and  Gene  Daughtery, 
graduate  assistants  in  the  Botany  Department,  dug  up 
the  liist  bottle  of  seeds  in  the  experiment. 

A  mistake  was  made.  The  men.  because  they  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  experiment,  dug  up  one  bottle  and 


EXCAVATION   for   the    Helen    Mauclt   Golbreoth    Memorial   Chapel   came 
within     a     few     feet    of    the     botany    experiment    originated     in     1931. 
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EXPERIMENT 
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seeing  only  sand,  thought  it  was  a  decoy  and  discarded  it. 

On  the  same  day,  a  second  bottle  was  raised.  The 
researchers  took  this  bottle  to  the  botany  lab  where- 
upon they  proceeded  to  empty  its  content  on  a  white 
sheet. 

They  spent  the  better  part  of  an  afternoon  sifting 
through  the  sand  in  which  the  seeds  had  been  placed 
in  1931.  They  looked  for  the  seeds  that  still  existed. 

Many  had  disintegrated  over  the  25  year  period. 
Some  seed  coats  were  also  found  but  there  were  not 
many  whole  seeds. 

Walton  and  Daugherty  took  the  seeds  that  remain- 
ed intact  and  planted  them.  They  placed  them  in  green 
house  flat  boxes  so  they  could  grow  under  the  proper 
conditions  of  oxygen,  moisture  and  temperature. 

Some  of  the  seeds,  as  expected,  did  germinate. 
Others  did  not.  Predominant  among  the  plants  that 
grew  from  the  buried  seeds  was  the  gimson  weed.  The 
mallow  seed  also  gave  good   results. 

The  tract  of  land  in  which  the  bottles  are  buried 
is  a  combination  preservation  and  storage  cabinet.  It 
is  thought  by  Professor  Vermillion  that  the  seeds  can 
remain  underground  for  as  long  as  40  to  50  years  with- 
out losing  their  germination  power. 

The  original  plan  has  been  altered  in  that  the 
Botany  Department  will  bring  up  the  bottles  once 
every  five  years  cutting  the  span  of  time  to  220  years. 

The  chapel  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  experi- 
ment but  a  walkway,  built  between  the  chapel  and  the 
auditorium,  has  covered  some  of  the  bottles. 

Professor  Vermillion  said  the  experiment  is  novel 
but  not  the  first  of  its  kind  since  work  along  the  same 
line  has  been  conducted  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


SEARCHING    METICULOUSLY   through   contents   of  jar,   Professor   M.   T. 
Vermillion    and    student    assistants    found    some    seeds    which    still    would 

germinate. 


LOCATING   POSITION   of  jars  by  a  map  found  in  the  library,  Graduate 
Student    Ed    Walton    and    Gene    Daughtery    dug    up    first    group    of    seeds 

for   testing. 
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Admonition  is  Acceptable 


By  Jan   Dawson 

rT",HE  ROOM  is  of  medium  size.  Stu- 
J-  dents  are  seated  around  a  T-shape 
arrangement  of  tables  and  in  desk- 
chairs  along  the  wall.  The  professor 
walks  around  to  each  individual  and 
picks  up  typewritten  papers. 

He  walks  to  the  head  of  the  class  and 
arranges  the  manuscripts  into  a  uni- 
form stack.  Leaning  on  the  portable 
podium,  he  looks  from  the  orderly  pile 
of  papers  to  the  students  around  him. 

"Now  these  aren't  as  good  as  the) 
should  be,  are  they?"  he  asks  rhetori- 
cally. "When  you  talked  about  it.  the 
idea  seemed  much  better,  didn't  it?" 
He  is  answered  by  a  silent  nodding  of 
heads. 

These  students  are  apprehensive; 
they  are  eager  for  praise,  fearful  oi 
criticism.  They  have  taken  some  pari 
"I  themselves  and  transfered  it  to  pa- 
per. I  hey  have  written  and  rewritten 
and  the)   have  worked  hard 

Nod   o(  Acquiescence 

>i  et.  they  nod  with  acquiescence 
•aIkii  being  told  they  have  not  turned 
m  the  best  "1  theii  ability.  Not  so  much 
because  they  ha\  e  seen  theii  ideas  turn 
cold  on  paper,  but  because  <>\ei  a 
period  "t  (lass  time  theii  respect  foi 
this  suit  spoken  professoi  has  built  up 
to  the  point   where  admonition   is  ac- 

rhi     is  Dr.  Mollis  Summers,  visiting 

McGuffi       in  ifessi  n    ol   (  i  eatn  e  Writ- 

'  )hii  i  l   ni\  ersit)  and  author  of  a 


recently  published  book.  "The  Weather 
of  February." 

When  he  asks  a  question  in  class.  Dr. 
Summers  calls  on  a  particular  student. 
by  name  for  the  answer.  He  recognizes 
all  questions,  and  answers  them  usually 
with  an  example.  One  noticeable  facet 
of  Dr.  Summers'  teaching  personality 
is  his  aversion  to  stating  his  opinion  as 
being  black  or  white. 

He  will  qualify  an  answer  or  opinion 
almost  unfailingly.  An  explanation  tor 
i his  may  be  found  in  his  words,  "Be- 
cause 1  write  one  way.  I  do  not  think  il 
necessary  for  others  to  write  the  same 

W  .IV 

Open    Door   Policy 

One  night  a  week  his  senior  students 
walk  up  to  the  door  of  his  home,  knock 
and  il  not  answered,  walk  in.  Dr. 
Summers  stands  talking  to  some  of  the 
other  students  who  are  already  there. 
They  hang  their  coats  in  a  walk-in 
cloak  room,  then  walk  into  the  living 
room  arranging  themselves  on  the  flooi 
and   in   chairs  around   the   room. 

Dr.  Summers  enters  .1  small  room 
near  the  entrance  anil  cautions  his  two 
sons  who  are  watching  television  to  keep 
il  down.  Alter  .1  lew  opening  remarks. 
Summers  hands  a  manuscript  to  one  ol 
the  students  to  read  (  autioning  the 
listeners  of  several  points  to  wa  <  h,  he 
settles  down  to  listen.  The  student 
reads  and  others  listen  attentively,  tak- 
ing occasional  notes. 


I  )i .  Summers  sits  on  a  cushion  on  tin- 
floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  He  will, 
during  the  reading  period,  light  a  ciga- 
rette deftly  placed  in  a  black  cigarette 
holder.  He  will  recline  across  the  hearth 
propped  up  on  the  pillow,  or  perch 
there.  When  the  reading  is  done  he  ad- 
vises the  students  to  finish  their  note 
taking." 

Reading   and    Righting 

Several  manuscripts  are  read  during 
the  evening.  After  each  he  makes 
comments  either  concerning  the  manu- 
script just  read,  or  a  contest  where 
creative  work  ma)  lie  entered,  or  <;ives 
.1  short  lecture. 

At  8:30,  he  calls  a  break.  Students 
stand  and  talk  to  him,  then  go  into  the 
dining  room  where  his  wife  has  placed 
coffee  and  pie.  His  wife  is  of  medium 
stature,  informally  dressed  and  charm- 
ing.  Her  accent,  not  sharpely  Southern. 
is  pleasant. 

I  In'  seminar  continues  much  the 
same  as  before.  And  the  students  enjo) 
the  evening.  Authors  of  the  stories  read 
that  evening  collect  the  criticisms  writ- 
ten by  oilier  members  of  the  class  and 
aie  expected  t<>  prepare  a  rebuttal  t or 
die  next  class. 

One  particulai  evening  when  the 
second  manuscripts  had  been  turned  in 
and  students  were  preparing  to  write  a 
third,  he  gave  hints  on  how  to  get  start- 
ed on  .1  sioi\  when  inspiration  was  lack- 
ing. "II  you  sit  in  front  oi  .1  typewritei 
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Photos   by   Don   Michiels 

long  enough,  you  will  be  bored  into 
writing." 

The  "weather"  of  Summers  is  warm. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  influence  of  the  South. 
Kentucky  is  the  South  for  Summers. 
He  regularly  teaches  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  The  name  of  his  next 
novel  is  "Lexington,  Ky."  and  Ken- 
tucky is  the  background  for  his  re- 
cently published  novel. 

"The  Weather  of  February,"  is  the 
story  of  a  woman  in  her  forties  review- 
ing life.  Perhaps  a  more  explicit  de- 
scription is  offered  by  the  subtitle, 
"Some  variations  on  the  theme  of  love." 

As  with  any  book  written  in  the  first 
person,  the  reader  turns  to  the  author 
with  a  gleam  in   his  eve.  Summers  ex- 


plains that  since  the  book  is  the  life  of 
a  woman,  it  couldn't  possibly  be  auto- 
biographical. "But,  continues  Summers, 
for  the  resemblance  of  any  character  in 
"The  Weather  of  February"  to  any  per- 
son living  or  dead  to  be  only  coinciden- 
tal, is  impossible.  We  are  all  influenced 
by  our  own  experiences,"  he  explained. 

Previous  to  "The  Weather  01  Febru- 
ary" Summers  wrote  two  other  novels, 
and  collaborated  with  another  author 
for  two  more.  He  has  also  had  15  short 
stories  published. 

"But."  comments  Summers.  "I  like 
to  write  poetry  better.  You  can  write 
poetry  and  it  is  ended;  a  novel  goes  on 
and  on  until  you  s;et  sick  and  tired  of 
it." 


THE  AUTHOR      .      .      . 

Jan  Dawson,  a  junior  majoring  in  journalism,  is  from  Middle- 
town,  Ohio.  She  has  served  as  assistant  news  editor  of  the  OU  Post 
and  this  year  is  copy  editor  of  the  Athena.  In  her  sophomore  yeai 
Miss  Dawson  represented  the  OU  Post  at  the  Women's  League 
Leadership  Recognition  Dinner. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
)ePere,  Wisconsin.  A  news- 
.  to  Ohio  University,  he  has 
served  as  a  photographer  for  the  OU  Post  and  is  assistant  editoi 
of  the  1958  Athena.  He  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Mu  and 
Delta   Phi  Delta. 


Don    Michiels   is   a   senior   from 
paper   photographer  before    he   camt 


Dr.  Summers  has  had  !>()  poems 
published.  His  latest,  "Mexico  Picnic. 
October  31."  shared  the  award  of  the 
Saturday  Review  for  the  best  verse 
published  in  that  magazine  for  a  12- 
month  period. 

Graduated  from  Georgetown  College 
in  Kentucky,  Dr.  Summers  took  his 
master's  degree  at  Bread  Loaf  School  of 
English  in  Vermont  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Summers  does  not  agree  that  a  writer 
must  be  dissatisfied  or  disturbed  in 
some  area  of  his  life,  or  he  would  not 
have  the  urge  to  create.  "A  writer  can 
get  dissatisfied  with  writing,"  lie  said, 
"but  to  be  dissatisfied  with  life  is  hu- 
man." 

Vanity  and    Faith 

He  further  commented  that  though 
writing  is  an  act  of  vanity,  it  is  also 
an  act  of  faith.  "When  I  hist  write 
a  book,"  said  Summers,  "I  am  glad  if 
it  is  published:  then  all  I  want  is  good 
reviews  and  then  I  want  it  to  be  a  best 
seller." 

In  writing  a  novel,  Summers  said  he 
yets  his  character  first  and  then  finds 
a  plot  that  fits.  He  works  on  a  regular 
schedule.  A  writer  should  work  as  if 
inspiration  doesn't  exist,  vet  hope  it 
does,  said  Summers. 

For  his  students,  inspiration  exists 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Hollis  Summers. 
He  closes  each  class  by  saying  simply, 
"Thank  you  for  coming." 
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Ohio  university's  swimming  and 
wrestling  squads  were  preparing 
to  join  the  basketballers  on  the  winter 
sports  scene  in  January. 

Though  the  swimmers  ot  Coach  Bob 
Bartels  had  already  "gotten  their  feel 
wet"  by  participating  in  the  Mid- 
American Conference  Relays  at  Wes- 
tern Michigan  in  mid-December,  they 
were  not  to  open  their  dual  meet  sea- 
son until  Jan.  11  when  Kentucky  came 
to  the  OU   Natatorium. 

The  Bobcat  mermen  finished  second 
to  Bowling  Green  in  the  Relays  with 
53  points  to  the  winner's  67.  Miami 
was  third  with  4-5,  Western  Michigan 
had  29  and  Kent  State  11  points.  OU 
copped  first  places  in  the  diving  and 
200-yard  butterfly  events. 

Bobcat  divers  should  be  much  im- 
proved this  season  with  the  addition  oi 
former  Ohio  State  Ail-American  and 
National  Champion  Hobie  Billingsle) 
as  assistant  swimming  coach. 

Bartels  has  seven  lettermen.  headed 
by  Co-Captains  Dave  Costill  and  Al 
Lephart,  to  throw  into  the  race  for  the 
Mid-American  Conference  champion- 
ship, to  be  decided  in  the  annual  meel 


By  Rowland  Congdon,  '49 

in  Athens,  in  early  March.  He  has  pre- 
dicted that  this  should  be  his  best  team 
since  he  took  over  the  swimming  duties 
four  vears  ago. 


Tom   Graf,   of 
will,   obviously, 

weight  division. 


Lancaster,   Ohio,   who 
wrestle   in    the   heavy- 
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KAXWiiiLE,  Coach  Fred  Schleich- 
er was  preparing  his  defending 
conference  championship  wrestling 
team  for  its  schedule.  The  grapplers 
also  open  on  Jan.  11,  at  Bowling  Green. 
They  also  meet  Findlay.  in  one  of  the 
two  home  matches,  on  Jan.  17  and 
then  participate  in  the  four-team  Ohio 
Invitational  at  Columbus  against  Ohio 
State.  Wisconsin,  and  Baldwin- Wal- 
lace. 

I  he  Bobcats  have  copped  the  league 
crown  for  the  past  three  years  in  wrest- 
ling, but  Schleicher  fears  this  to  be 
the  year  for  the  bubble  to  burst.  He 
has  two  lettermen.  Joe  Ornowski  at 
130  pounds  and  John  Staschiak  at  177. 
returning.  Captain  Rudy  Napoli  decid- 
ed  to  forego  the  sport   this  season. 

But  the  Bobcats  may  provide  some 
excitement  anyway  as  they  unveil  one 
of  the  largest  collegiate  wrestlers  any- 
where. 

He    is    6-6.     275-pound    sophomore 


VARSITY   BASKETBALL   TEAM:   Kneeling,   left  to  right.   Dick   Norman,   Larry  Williams,   Bob  Anderson 

Dale    Bandy,    Bruce    Johnson    and    John    Tudor.    Standing    I   to    r,    Managers    Bruno    Bornino    and    John 

Simatacowlos,    Captain    8ob    Peters,    Howard   Jolliff,    Dave   Scott,   Verlynn   Witte,    Russ   Grooms,    Bob 

Gaunt,  Jerry  Wolf,  Coach  Jim   Snyder  and  Trainer  Al  Hart. 


Already  one-third  of  the  way 
through  their  season  as  this  was 
being  written  was  the  basketball  team 
of  Coach  Jim  Snyder. 

They  were  the  talk  of  the  Midwest 
alter  their  opening  game  defeat  of  the 
Big  Ten's  defending  co-champion. 
Indiana.  76-68.  at  Bloomington,  Ind. 
This  was  the  Hoosiers  first  loss  in  a 
home  opener  in  29  years. 

Following  their  next  win,  over  Mari- 
etta on  the  home  court.  92-71.  the  Bob- 
cats started  to  pay  the  price  for  their 
conquest  of  the  Hoosiers,  and  fell  t<> 
four   straight   opponents. 

St. ii  ting  a  string  of  six  straight  road 
games,  the  Bobcats  lost  to  Morehead. 
78-60:  Bowling  Green,  65-60;  Dayton. 
58-41.    and    Nebraska.    61-53. 

The)  evened  their  record  at  4-4  b\ 
taking  the  Kentucky  Ail-American  City 
Tournament  title  with  wins  over  Wash- 
ington and  Lee.  65-64.  and  Kentucky 
Wesleyan,  83-70.  This  event  was  held 
at  Owensboro.  Ky. 

Dave  Scott  and  Bob  Anderson,  both 
juniors,  were  named  to  the  all-tourna- 
ment team,  with  Scott  voted  the  tour- 
nament's outstanding  player. 
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Directors 

Three  newly  elected  members  of  the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association's 
Board  of  Directors  will  be  attending 
their  first  meeting  of  the  board  on 
February.  They  are  Walter  J.  Shapter, 
Jr..  '21.  of  Columbus;  William  H.  Kep- 
Iinger,  '25.  San  Francisco:  and  John 
A.  Logan.     18.   Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Keplinger,  who  is  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corporation,  was  the  organizer  and 
first  president  of  the  OU  alumni  chap- 
ter in  Northern  California.  He  also 
served  as  general  chairman  for  the 
sesquicentennial  scholarship  fund  cam- 
paign in  that  area  and  has  chairmaned 
alumni   dinner   meetings. 

Mr.  Logan  is  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Food  Chains  and  an 
active  member  of  boards  for  several 
other  national  organizations.  He  has 
served  as  a  representative  on  the  Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer  Council,  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  U.  S.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  and  a  consul- 
tant to  O.P.A..  W.F.A.  and  the  war 
finance  division  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department.  He  is  a  frequent  lecturer 
on  public  relations  for  the  National 
Association  of  Executives. 

A  Columbus  home  builder,  Mr. 
Shapter  also  is  active  in  Democratic 
political  affairs.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Margaret  Durrett.  '19,  are 
leaders  in  the  OU  alumni  chapter  of 
Franklin  County. 

Other  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors who  plan  to  attend  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting  are  President  Edwin  L. 
Kennedv;  Vice  President   Marlette  C. 


Movie   Available 

The  new  motion  picture,  "Alma 
Mater.  Ohio",  produced  by  the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, is  available  for  club  use.  A 
50-minute  narrated  movie,  it  pre- 
sents a  tour  of  today's  campus 
and  a  cross-section  of  student, 
faculty  and  alumni  affairs. 

To  show  the  movie  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  16  millimeter  pro- 
jector with  a  magnetic  sound 
mechanism. 

Any  alumni  group  interested  in 
showing  the  movie  should  con- 
tact  Alumni  Secretary  Martin  L. 
Hecht.  Shipping  arrangements 
will  be  taken  care  of  bv  the 
alumni  office. 


CLEVELAND  BOBCAT  CLUB  QUEEN  Joyce  Yoo  (seventh  from  top  right),  representing  Chi 
Omega  sorority,  was  chosen  from  campus  candidates  a+  the  Christmas  dance  in  Cleveland.  Candi- 
dates were  (from  top  right)  Penny  Cook,  Ruth  Wheeler,  Charlotte  Smith,  Evelyn  Baraga,  Alice 
Pitcoclt,  Lynda  Zilca,  Miss  Yoo,  Terry  Thompson,  Carol  Rassie,  Julie  Witwer,  Jo  Nasca,  Lynda 
Cerny,  Theresa  Aveni,   Pat  Rice,  Joan  Abbott,   Pat  Schaal  and  Joyce  Lee   Kane. 


Covert :  Secretary  Martin  L.  Hecht. 
Treasurer  William  H.  Fenzel,  Paul  E. 
Belcher,  George  M.  Brown,  Alfred  T. 
Craft,  Dr.  Rush  Elliott,  Peter  Francis 
Good.  Ralf  C.  Kircher.  W.  Gordon 
Herrold,  Darrell  A.  Grove,  Grosvenor 
S.  McKee.  Dwight  H.  Rutherford, 
John  W.  Morgan,  and  Homer  H. 
Marshman. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland  alumni  and  students  dan- 
ced to  the  music  of  Joe  Hruby  and  his 
orchestra  at  the  annual  Christmas 
dance  sponsored  by  the  Bobcat  Club 
there.  More  than  persons  attended 
the  December  21  affair  at  Cleveland's 
University  Club. 

Joyce  Yoo,  an  Ohio  University  jun- 
ior from  Lakewood.  was  chosen  queen 
of  the  dance  at  a  special  intermission 
during  which  candidates  representing 
dorms  and  sororities  were  presented. 
Miss  Yoo  is  a  member  of  Chi  Omega 
sorority. 

Walter  Duemer  was  chairman  of  the 
dance.  He  was  assisted  by  David 
Whitacre,  Mrs.  Don  Voelker  and  Clar- 
ence Oberdoester. 


Toledo 

Hal  Riddel,  '49,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Toledo  alumni  chapter  at 
a  December  meeting  attended  by  36 
persons.  He  will  be  assisted  during  the 
coming  year  by  Al  Brogan,  '51,  vice 
president;  Jim  Gordon,  '56,  treasurer: 
and   Helen    Watkins,    '51,    secretary. 

Tentative  plans  for  another  meeting 
this  month  have  been  made  by  the 
officers. 


Southern   California 

Seventy-five  alumni  attended  a  din- 
ner dance  of  the  Southern  California 
chapter  November  30.  Scene  of  the 
event  was  the  Arrowhead  Springs  Ho- 
tel, in  San  Bernardino,  which  is  man- 
aged by  Charles  E.  Kent.  '40. 

Maurice  Sheldon.  '43.  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  Harry  Zipperman,  '35, 
served  as  chairman  of  a  special  pro- 
gram which  included  a  variety  act  bv 
Jim  Kason  and  Gary  Weinsmith  and 
music  by  the  Arrowhead  Springs  com- 
bo and  Vocalist  Julie  Hand.  Mary 
Raptis  Clark.  '38.  was  hostess. 

Before  the  dinner  the  chapter  board 
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..1  directors  held  a  meeting,  voting  to 
set  up  a  regular  membership  list,  with 
annual  tines  of  $1.00  per  member  to  be 
paid  at  the  annual  sprint;  reunion.  The 
board  plans  to  eventually  confine  mail- 
ings to  chapter  members  and  newcom- 
ei  s  to  the  area. 

Date  and  location  of  the  1958  spring 
affair  will  be  announced  after  a  Feb- 
ruary meeting  <>l   the  board. 


Chicago 


Chicago  alumni  elected  seven  direc- 
tors for  the  coming  year  at  a  dinner 
meeting  held  in  the  Windy  City  Dec.  5. 

The  new  directors  are  Paul  Brick- 
man.  Louis  R.  Shaw,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Study 
(Patricia  Conner),  Marilyn  Sue  Pfen- 
ning, Arthur  Strauss.  Virginia  Clir.e 
and  Dana  Chase. 


rhirty-two  members  attended  the  af- 
fair at  Armando's  Restaurant.  Paul 
Brickman.  president  of  the  chapter, 
presided,  and  Martin  L.  Hecht,  alumni 
secretary,  showed  the  new  motion  pic- 
ture of  Ohio  University,  "Alma  Mater. 
Ohio." 

The  board  of  directors  will  meet 
soon  to  make  plans  for  a  more  active 
alumni  club  in  the  Chicago  area 


SCENES  AT  THE  CHICAGO   CHAPTER    MEETING   DECEMBER   5. 
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ALUMNI   CLUB  NEWS  (Continued) 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  Chapter  members  of  the  OU  Alumni 
Association  were  photographed  at  the  November  30  dinner  party 
at  San  Bernardino.  In  front  of  the  OU  banner  (below)  are  Edgar 
W.  Shoemaker,  chapter  vice  president;  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  chapter 
photographer;  Maurice  F.  Sheldon,  chairman  of  the  party;  and 
Morry  Rabin,  chapter  president.  In  the  other  photos  are:  Top  Picture 
(I  to  r) — Marian  Malkam  Hutchison,  C.  Paul  Hutchison,  Edward 
Koran,  Polly  McCoy  Koran,  Pat  Rose  Young  and  Henry  Young.  Sec- 
ond Picture — Harry  P.  Miller,  Mary  Raptis  Clark  and  James  Wisda. 
Third  Picrure — Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shoemaker,  Mrs.  William  Manning, 
Jerre  Blair,  William  Manning  and  Mrs.  Jerre  Blair.  Fourth  Picture — 
Herbert  Sriclcney,  Dorothy  Latham  Hier,  Robert  Hier  and  Mary 
Frances  Crawford  Liston.  Bottom  Picture — Theodore  Clabeau,  Elaine 
Kertes  Clabeau,  Sam  Conolly  and  Diana  Lees.  Mrs.  Shoemaker  took 
most   of  the   photographs. 
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1912 

Dr.  J.  Arthur  Myers,  professor  of  in- 
ternal medicine  and  public  health  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  received  the 
William  A.  Howe  Honor  Award  of  the 
American  School  Health  Association  at  a 
November  banquet  in  his  honor.  The  affair 
took  place  in  Cleveland.  Dr.  Myers,  who 
maintains  a  part-time  private  practice  in 
diseases  of  the  chest,  has  been  on  the 
Minnesota  faculty  since  1914.  From  1920 
to  1927  he  directed  the  chest  disease  work 
of  the  Students'  Health  Service  there,  also 
serving  as  chief  of  the  Tuberculosis  Ser- 
vice at  the  Minneapolis  General  Hospital 
and  director  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Hospital  chest  clinic.  He  has  been  a  con- 
sultant on  tuberculosis  for  the  U.  S. 
Veteran's    Administration    since     1946     and 


chairman  of  the  committee  on  tuberculosis 
for  the  American  School  Health  Association 
since  1934.  Among  his  previous  honors  arc 
the  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians,  the  Dearholt 
Memorial  Medal,  and  the  Yarrier-Jones 
Memorial    Medal    ( England. ) 

1917 

Mary  E.  Hamilton  has  retired  after  31 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Orthopedic 
Department  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  schools. 
She  is  continuing  to  live  in   Muskegon. 

1921 

Ralph  R.  Ovington  is  an  instructor  of 
driver  training  at  Chaney  High  School  in 
Youngstown. 


Cruise  of  the  South  Pacific 


WELL    WISHERS    visited    Dr     and    Mrs.    Stanley    Dougan    at 

the    pier    before   they    left    for    a    cruise    of   the    South    Pacific. 

left   to    right    are    Gladys   Carlson,    Morry    Rabin,    Dr.    Dougan, 

Russell   Rabin,   Maurice  Sheldon,  and   Mrs.  Dougan. 

OFF  ON  A  four-month  cruise  of  the  South  Pacific,  Dr.  and  Mis. 
Stanley  Dougan  were  surprised  by  visits  of  more  than  100  neighbors, 
educators,  physicians,  former  patients  and  Ohio  U.  alumni  aboard  ship  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  Dec.  10  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Dec.  1  1. 

Dr.  Dougan.  '  1 4.  who  terminated  his  medical  practice  in  San  Jose. 
Calif.,  some  years  ago,  and  retired  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Ohio  U.  Alumni  Association  this  year  because  of  ill  health,  sailed  with 
Mrs.  Dougan  aboard  the  Matson  liner  S.  S.  Monterey  out  of  Los  Angeles. 

W.  H.  (Bill)  Keplinger.  '25,  associated  with  Dr.  Dougan  many  years 
in  the  San  Francisco  alumni  club  and  his  successor  on  the  National  Alumni 
Board,  headed  the  well  wishers  who  accompanied  the  Dougans  aboard  the 
S.  S.  Monterey  in  San  Francisco.  When  the  Dougans  arrived  at  Los 
Angeles,  visitations  started  at  noon  and  continued  all  day  until  a  party 
headed  by  Maurice  F.  Sheldon.  '43,  past  president  of  the  Southern 
California  chapter,  saw  them  off  on  the  start  of  their  ocean  cruise. 

^kip  Doueans  sailed  for  Papeete,  Tahiti,  and  then  the  first  of  two 
visits  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  with  a  five-day  stop  at  Sydney,  Australia. 
in  between.  Tours  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  from  their  "base"  at  Suva,  and  the 
Samoan  Islands,  while  stopping  at  Pago  Pago,  arc  other  high  lights  of 
the  tour. 

The  Dougans  will  be  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  six  weeks,  and  assist 
Dr.  Summer  Price  of  Honolulu  install  the  new  Hawaii  club.  Dr.  Dougan 
will  be  speaker  of  the  evening  at  the  installation  banquet. 

Thev  will  sail  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  S.  S.  Mariposa  for 


San   Francisco  March   25  and 


March   30. 


1923 

Velma  Staneart,  secretary  to  the  Ohio 
University  registrar  for  32  years,  retired  this 
month.  She  is  continuing  to  make  her 
home   in   Athens. 

1924 

H.  A.  Thompson,  an  electrical  engineer 
with  the  Standard  Transformer  Company  in 
Warren.  Ohio,  visited  the  campus  recently. 

1925 

Lewis  Sands,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  schools  for 
32  years,  was  honored  last  month  when  the 
school  board  there  named  its  newest  school 
after  him.  Mr.  Sands  is  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  naming  of  the  school  in  his 
honor  came  as  a  complete  surprise.  He  first 
went  to  Chagrin  Falls  in  1925  as  a  teacher 
of  history  and  civics.  In  1927  he  was  made 
high  school  principal  and  in  1931  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Mrs.  Sands  is  the  former 
Helen  Shipe,  '24. 

Helen  M.  Robinson  has  been  awarded 
an  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Optical 
Science,  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Optome- 
try, primarily  for  her  research  in  vision  and 
reading. 

1928 

Frances  Smith  Stafford  and  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Clyde  Stafford,  of  Oxford,  Ohio. 
have  a  son  and  a  daughter  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  son,  Jack,  is 
in  the  College  of  Law  and  daughter,  Marcia, 
is  in  pre-medicine. 

1933 

D.  Merrill  Davis,  director  of  music  in 
Jackson,  Ohio,  schools,  was  song  leader  of 
the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago 
this  year  for  the  10th  time.  He  also  has  been 
in  charge  of  singing  at  the  National  4-H 
Club  camp  in  Washington  nine  years,  and 
will  return  this  June.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Juanita  Allison,  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Nina  and  Marilyn,  who  are  attending 
Ohio  University.  Mrs.  Davis  currently  is 
teaching    English    at   Jackson. 

1934 

Bernard  P.  Newcome  is  with  the  Air 
Material   Command   in   Germany. 

1936 

Smvthe  Brohard  has  been  elected  mayor 
of  Venice,   Florida. 

Charles  J.  Pettit  is  with  the  U.  S. 
Microfilm  Company  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1937 

Robert  Boulvvare,  formerly  general 
manager  of  Station  WLW-TV,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  and 
associate  media  director  of  Bryan  Houston, 
Inc..  a  New  York  City  advertising  agency. 
After  graduating  from  OU,  Mr.  Boulware 
was  employed  by  Procter  &  Gamble  and 
subsequently  served  with  the  Navy  in  the 
Pacific.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  rejoined 
Procter  &  Gamble,  moving  from  there  to 
radio  Station  WSAI  in  Cincinnati  as  com- 
mercial manager,  and   thence  to  WLW-TV. 
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He   is  married   to   the   former   Mary   Frances 
Reeves,  '36.  They  have  two  children. 

Juanita  Jones  is  business  education 
ten  her  at  Burton    (Ohio)    High  School. 

Henry  J.  Palmieri.  superintendent  of 
Boys  Town  of  Missouri,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  administrator  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Court.  Pittsburgh.  His  duties  will 
include  direction  of  all  court  services  in- 
volving adults  and  children  who  are  in- 
volved in  court  litigation.  The  office  also 
holds  the  responsibility  of  re-uniting  families 
under  the  Uniform  Support  Law.  Mr. 
Palmieri  has  gained  national  recognition 
for  his  work  at  Boys  Town  and  recently  he 
w.is  appointed  to  a  committee  working 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Counsel  of  Social  Work  Education  to  assist 
in  preparing  for  publication  a  "Casebook  on 
G^oup  Service  in  Correctional  Social  Work." 
He  has  just  completed  a  manuscript  on 
"Private  Institutions"  which  will  be 
published  in  the  National  Probation  and 
Parole    Journal. 

Capt.  Thomas  R.  Eddy,  veteran  of  21 
years'  service  as  a  Naval  officer,  is  serving 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet.  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Eddy  have  three  sons.  Thomas 
R.,  Jr.,  15;  John,  10;  and  James,  5. 

1939 

Edgar  L.  Van  Horn  teaches  at  Woodrow 
Wilson   Junior  High   School   in   Newark 

1940 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Thompson  is  minister  of 
the  Congress  Community  Church  in  West 
Salem,  Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Lorraine  Smith,  '43,  have  four  children. 
Donna,   15;  Joy,  9;  David,  7;  and  Jon.    1 

1941 

Leona  Algeo  F'ox,  her  husband,  Fred, 
and  their  two  children  live  in  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  where  Mrs.  Fox  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  science  education  at  Oregon  State 
University.  Mrs.  Fox,  a  former  public  school 
music  teacher,  instructs  vocal  and  piano 
students  at  her  home  and  presents  public 
recitals. 


1942 

Edson  T.  Parker  is  on  the  stall  of  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution  at  La  Tuna, 
Texas. 

Pete  Lalich  has  been  transferred  by  the 
Western-Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 
from  Lancaster  to  Chicago,  where  he  is  dis- 
trict sales  manager. 

Robert  Lee  Pope  recently  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America's  newest  Cincinnati  office. 
Before  joining  the  company  he  was  assistant 
manager  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope 
have   three  children. 

Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Wiley  is  assistant 
provost  marshal  for  the  II  Corps  of  the  U. 
S.  Army.  He  currently  is  stationed  at  Ft. 
Hook,  Texas. 

Donald  N.  Scranton  is  an  accountant 
for  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company.  He, 
his  wife  (Carol  James.  '43)  and  their  two 
children  live  in  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

Dr.  Franklin  C.  Cech  has  been  appoint- 
ed    research    silviculturist    of    International 
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E.  P.  SHETTER,  '28,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president,  production,  of  Union  Carbide  Ole- 
fins Company,  a  division  of  Union  Carbide 
Corporation.  Mr.  Shetter  and  his  wife,  the 
former  DORIS  MORTON,  live  in  Charleston, 
West  Virginia.  Their  daughter  is  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Snyder  (Virginia  Shelter,  '54),  also  of  Charles- 
ton. 


Paper    Company's     Southlands     Experiment 
Forest   at  Bainbridge.   Georgia. 


1946 

William  Sheskey  has  been  made  a  vice 
president  of  the  Bostonian  Shoe  Sales 
Corporation,  Whitman,  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Sheskey  is  the  former  Clara  Lipton,  '43. 

Joye  A.  Doane  is  an  analyst,  outside  pro- 
duction, Beech  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

1947 

Jo  Ann  Murphy  Poole  (Mrs.  Died 
Walker)  recently  was  honored  for  her 
editing  of  the  cookbook  "Best  of  Taste" 
prepared  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Command, 
Atlantic,  from  recipes  collected  from  the  15 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  At  a  reception  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  26,  she  was  presented  a 
silver  tray  by  Mrs.  Jeruald  Wright,  wife 
of  the  supreme  allied  commander,  Atlantic. 
Mrs.  Poole's  husband  is  stationed  in  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Lt.  Jean  Pierce  arrived  November  30  at 
her  new  assignment  as  commanding  officer 
of  a  WAC  detachment  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston, 
Texas. 

1948 

Frederick  W.  Rosser  has  resumed  his 
teaching  career  as  head  of  the  science  de- 
partment at  The  Columbus  Academy,  after 
five  years  with  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  at  Mansfield.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Lois  Dixon,  have  two  sons.  Bill 
9,  and  Bob,  7. 

Gerda  Peterich's  photographic  career, 
which  started  in  1937  in  Germany,  was  the 
exhibition  theme  in  the  Dryden  Gallery  of 
the  George  Eastman  House,  New  York, 
November    15.    Prior   to    the    opening,    Miss 


Peterich  spoke  in  the  Dryden  Theatre, 
discussing  highlights  of  her  experiences  in 
photography  for  the  past  twenty  years.  She 
is  currently  research  assistant  at  the  George 
Eastman  House  of  Photography  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Print  Collection  Library  and 
circulation    exhibitions. 

Ruth  M.  Klier  is  a  nutritionist  with 
the   Los   Angeles   City  Health   Department. 

The  Rev.  Richard  H.  Ash  is  assistant 
rector  and  head  of  college  work  in  the 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church  of  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Eric  B.  Morris,  an  engineer,  is  with  the 
Aero  Manufacturing  Company  in  Hills- 
boro,  Ohio. 

Patricia  Brider.  associate  editor  of  The 
Review  of  Hotels  and  Travel,  New  York 
City,  was  one  of  the  special  guests  at  a  re- 
cent opening  of  a  new  wing  of  the  Caribe- 
Hilton  Hotel  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
Several  celebrities  took  part  in  the  event, 
as  guests  of  Conrad  Hilton. 


1949 

Dr.  J.  Philip  Fox  is  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  medicine  at  Cincinnati,  and 
is  affiliated  with  Christ  Hospital,  Bethesda 
Hospital,  Deaconen  Hospital  and  St.  Fran- 
ces Hospital.  Dr.  Fox  received  his  M.  D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
in  June,  1953.  He,  his  wife  and  their  three 
children,  John,  Julie  and  Cynthia,  live  in 
Wyoming,   a   suburb   of   Cincinnati. 

Robert  P.  Penzell  is  a  field  manager 
for  the  Fuller  Brush  Company  in  New 
Bedford,   Massachusetts. 

Lothair  Quimby  Hardesty  is  purchas- 
ing agent  for  H.  W.  Tuttle  &  Company, 
Adrian,  Michigan. 

Edward  H.  Dotzlaf  is  office  manager 
for   the   Lorain    (Ohio)    Slag  Company. 

Robert  L.  Towner  is  an  architect  and 
engineers  representative  for  the  American 
Standard  Corporation  in  South  Windsor, 
Connecticut. 

1950 

Dr.  Lloyd  Moore  is  acting  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Magnetic  Springs  Foundation 
Rehabilitation  Center,  Magnetic  Springs, 
Ohio,  while  maintaining  his  private  prac- 
tice of  medicine  there.  Mr.  Moore  received 
his  M.  D.  degree  from  Northwestern  and 
has  been  at  his  present  location  since  1955. 

Robert  J.  Stirling  is  employed  by  the 
Security  National  Bank,  San  Diego,  and 
operates  a  dealership  for  the  France  En- 
gineering Company.  His  wife,  Donna,  tea- 
ches school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stirling  spent 
five  weeks  last  summer  traveling  through 
the  West. 

George  L.  Kurtz,  Akron,  is  a  distribu- 
tor  for   the   Kirby   Company 

Howard  P.  Hollinger  and  his  family 
have  moved  from  Columbus  to  Mount  Ver- 
non where  Mr.  Hollinger  has  been  named 
president  of  Williams,  Hollinger  &  O'Han- 
lon.    Inc..    insurance    agency. 

James  W.  Manship  is  an  adjuster  for 
the  State  Farm  Mutual  Auto  Insurance 
Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Thomas  W.  Steinemann,  a  general  in- 
surance agent  at  Sandusky,  is  serving  as 
president  of  the  Erie  County  Chapter  of  the 
American   Red   Cross. 


January. 
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William  H.  Dawson,  formerly  associa- 
ted with  station  WISE  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  has  joined  the  staff  of  station 
WLMJ.  Jackson,  Ohio.  He  is  an  announcer. 

Stanley  Friedman  teaches  fifth  grade 
at  Frazer  School  in  Canton. 

Kermit  Hoesman,  a  teacher  at  Wood- 
ville  (Ohio)  High  School,  received  the 
Master  of  Education  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of   Toledo   in   June. 

Paul  E.  Maple  is  physical  education  in- 
structor of  the  Greenfield  (Ohio)  Elemen- 
tary   School. 

David  Shaw  teaches  and  coaches  at 
North    High    School    in    Columbus. 

Capt.  William  R.  Yost  is  with  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  stationed  in  Belgium  as  a  pro- 
ject officer,  European  office,  Air  Research 
and   Development   Command. 

Robert  Armbrust.  a  draftsman-design- 
er, is  with  Robbins  &  Mvers.  Inc.  Spring- 
field. 

Kenneth  F.  Baker  teaches  industrial 
arts  at  McDonald    (Ohio)    High   School. 

Jesse  M.  Cain  teaches  at  New  Marsh- 
field,   Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Courtney  is  a  junior  high 
science    teacher    at    Royal    Oak.     Michigan. 

Paul  DeVore  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  industrial  arts  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  Oswego. 

Chester  Haddox  is  vocal  music  instruc- 
tor for  Mason  County,  West  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  Keys  is  director  of  industrial 
relations  for  the  RoLa  Company,  Cleveland. 

Robert  C.  Ott  is  assistant  secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Ceramic  Tile  Company  in  Can- 
ton. 

Andrew  J.  Pavlik  is  highway  safety  su- 
pervisor at  Byesville.  Ohio. 

Anne  Preston  is  a  clerk  in  the  Ameri- 
can   Embassy   at    Paris. 

Henry  T.  Young  teaches  industrial  arts 
at  Polytechnic  High  School.  Long  Beach. 
California. 

Gerald  Graybill  is  with  the  Titanium 
Metals  Division  of  the  Republic  Steel  Cor- 
poration.   Canton. 


Attention   Authors 

XJEWS  AND  NOTES  about 
■*-  ^  Ohio  authors — what  books 
they  have  just  published,  what 
they  have  on  the  fire,  who  is  writ- 
ing what — are  wanted  by  the 
Ohioana  Library.  1109  Ohio 
Departments  Building.  Columbus 
15. 

The  library  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively  to  Ohio  books  and  authors. 
Ohio  music  and  composers  and 
Ohio  art  and  artists.  In  March  it 
will  launch  a  quarterly  magazine 
dealing  with  those  topics  and  will 
welcome  information  along  the 
lines  indicated. 


Ralph  E.  Johns,  who  has  been  practi- 
cing law  in  Mansfield  since  1951,  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  attorney  general 
handling  drivers  point  law  cases  in  Han- 
cock, Seneca,  Wyandot,  Marion,  Morrow, 
Crawford.  Richland,  Huron  and  Erie 
counties. 

Lt.  William  B.  Bircher  is  an  admini- 
strative officer  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Sea  and 
Air  Rescue  L'nit  on  Guam. 

John  F.  Kircher  is  a  project  leader  in 
the  Radiation  Division  of  Battelle  Memor- 
ial  Institute. 


1951 

John  F.  Bates  is  an  instructor  of  chem- 
istry at  Augsburg  College  in  Minneapolis. 
He  also  is  completing  work  toward  a  Ph.D. 
degree  from   the   L^niversity   of   Minnesota. 

R-\lph  Frybarger  is  a  special  education 
teacher  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  He  expects 
to  receive  the  M.  A.  degree  from  Peabody 
College   this   summer. 

Robert  J.  Lawton.  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  a  special  agent  for  Mutual  of 
Omaha. 

Douglas  Campbell  teaches  at  Edwards 
Grade   School    in   Troy. 

Ellen    James    Reffalt     (Mrs.    Myron) 
teaches     English     at    Guernsey     (Wyoming 
High  School. 

Roger  B.  Schlueter  teaches  German  at 
John    Marshall    High    School    in    Cleveland 

Jack  Schumacher  is  assistant  football 
and    basketball    coach    at    Coshocton 

Roy  Bos  worth,  a  graduate  student  at 
Ohio  State  L^niversity,  is  serving  with  the 
Columbus    police    force. 

1952 

Melissa  Alden  is  a  recreation  director 
at  an  Army  service  center  in  Germany. 

Libby  Kaye,  editor  of  the  Eaton  Manu- 
facturing Company's  monthly  magazine 
since  1954.  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Northern  Ohio  Industrial  Editors  As- 
sociation. She  is  one  of  25  women  in  the 
group  which  includes  some  100  editors  and 
writers  on  company  and  trade  publications. 

Alan  E.  Riedel,  Cleveland  attorney,  is 
a  member  of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity Law  School  Alumni  Association's  board 
of  governors  and  editor  of  the  Association's 
newsletter. 

John  F.  Kuffner.  an  attorney  at  St. 
Marys.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Auglaize  County. 
Mr.  Kuffner,  who  received  his  law  degree 
from  Duke  University,  opened  his  law  of- 
fice in   1955. 

Robert  Raymond  Schesventer  has  been 
appointed  entertainment  director  for  an 
Army  group  in  Europe.  He  began  his  two- 
year    assignment     in     December. 

James  F.  Boyden  is  in  his  fourth  year 
as  an  industrial  arts  teacher  and  ninth 
grade  football  and  basketball  coach  at  North 
Olmsted,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Boyden  is  the  former 
Janet  Benedict,  '53.  They  have  three  boys. 
Tommy,  3,  and  twins  Bobby  and  Billy. 
eight  months. 

Lee  Smith  is  a  chemist  for  the  Celanese 
Corporation  of  America.  His  home  is  in 
Middleport. 


ALVIN  J.  SCHEEL,  '34,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Foirless  Works  of 
the  National  Tube  Division,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Fairless  Hills,  Pennsylvania. 
He  joined  the  Tube  Division  in  1955  as  as- 
sistant general  superintendent  from  National 
Works,    McKeesport,    Pennsylvania. 


First  Lt.  Donald  F.  Friend  has  been 
assigned  to  Army  duty  in  France  after  re- 
ceiving his  M.  S.  degree  in  commerce  and 
business  administration  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Eugene  R.  Bodziony  is  supervisor  of 
accounts  receiveable  for  the  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany.  Brunswick,   Ohio. 

Edward  P.  Stanley  is  the  first  judge 
of  the  recently  established  Athens  County 
Court.  A  June  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  law  school,  he  was  elected  to 
his  new  post   in   November. 

Richard  Doutt  is  an  instructor  of 
mechanical  drawing  at  Eastlake  Junior  High 
School.    Cleveland. 

Jo  Ann  Brunner  Gecsy  (Mrs.  Robert  i 
is  a  student  at  the  Tyler  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  Temple  University.  She  plans  to  re- 
ceive  her  master's   degree   in   June. 

Thomas  F.  Hill  is  director  of  instru- 
mental music  at  Westlake  (Ohio)  High 
School. 

James  Justice  is  teaching  social  studies 
at    Parma    High    School. 

Elnora  Troxf.li.  Lovenberg  is  a  grad- 
uate student  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,    majoring   in    speech   pathology. 

Edward  G.  Weber,  physics  and  mechan- 
ical drawing  teacher  at  Highland  Local 
High  School  in  Cleveland,  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  Kent  State  University. 

Mamie  Italiano  Rice  (Mrs.  Edward  O. 
teaches   physical   education   at   Gates   Mills, 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Wallace  L.  LaBaw  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  at  the  Family  Health  Center 
in   Broomfield  Heights.   Colorado. 

1953 

Lt.  Lorne  E.  Carter,  who  has  been  on 
duty  with  the  Air  Force  four  years,  was 
navigator  on  the  recent  record-breaking  jet 
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tanker  flights  piloted  by  Gen.  Curtis  Lc- 
May.  For  his  part  in  the  nonstop  flight 
from  Westover  Air  Base,  Massachusetts,  to 
Buenos  Aires,  and  a  subsequent  return  flight 
to  Washington,  Lieutenant  Carter  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ruth  Mar- 
TYNOWSKI  make  their  home  at  Loring  Air 
Force  Base  in  Maine.  They  have  four 
children. 

Thomas  Q.  MacClintock  is  district 
manager  of  Jarrard  Motors,  Inc.,  Pensacola. 
Florida. 

Daniel  W.  Chapman  is  a  member  of  the 
technical  staff  of  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories,   Inc.,   Allentown,    Pennsylvania. 


First  Lt.  Ross  E.  Duncan  is  a  com- 
munications officer  at  the  U.  S.  Army  base 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

John  R.  Duvall  is  studying  at  the  Sor- 
bonne    in    Paris. 

Nancy  E.  Geist  is  a  graduate  resident 
at  Mack  Hall.  Ohio  State  University. 

Barbara  Leiner  is  acting  director  of 
educational  counseling,  Cleveland  College, 
Western    Reserve    LTniversity. 

John  R.  McGonagle  teaches  science  at 
Rushville    (Ohio)    High    School. 

Joyce  McIlvain  teaches  music  in  the 
Nashville    citv    schools. 


Joseph  Man  no  is  head  football  coach 
at  James  A.  Garfield  High  School  in  Gar- 
rettsville,    Ohio. 

Marilyn  Portek  Pettit  (Mrs.  Thomas  i 
is  director  of  nursing  service  at  White  Cross 
Hospital,    Columbus. 

Henry  R.  Sall  teaches  industrial  arts  at 
Tiltonsville,  Ohio. 

Harry  Herrmann  is  on  military  leave 
from  his  Cleveland  teaching  position  and  is 
serving  with  the  Air  Force  in  Germany. 

Quinetta  Brown  is  choral  director  and 
a  member  of  the  14th  Army  Band  at  Ft. 
McClellan,    Alabama. 


SOME  200  alumni  of  Ohio 
University  have  gone  on  to  re- 
ceive Ph.D.  degrees  from  other 
universities.  Although  the  list 
presented  here  is  not  complete,  it 
provides  a  close  approximation 
to  the  number  of  living  OL 
graduates  who   hold   doctorates. 


Alumni  With  Doctorates 


Frederick  Wayne  Adrian,  '34,  Ph.D.  History,  Ohio  State  University. 
'42. 

Edgar    William    Albaugh,    '48,    Ph.D.    Chemistry.    Michigan    State 
University,  '55. 

Ida  Grace   Alexander,  '28.   Ph.D.   Education,  New  York  University. 
'40. 

Richard   E.   Amacher.  '39.   Ph.D.   English   and   American   Literature, 
U.  of  Pittsburgh,  '47. 

Kenneth    Cole    Anderson,    '39,    Ph.D.    Education.    Western    Reserve 
University,  '52. 

Paul   H.   Anderson,   '37,    Ph.D.   Mathematics,   University  of   Illinois, 
'40. 

Edna  Arundel.  '21.   Ph.D.   Education,  Yale  University,  '42 

Louis    Malcolm   Baas.   '47,    Ph.D.    Physiological    Psychology,    Purdue 
University,  '52 

Richard   Leslie  Barber.  '40,   Ph.D.   Philosophy,  Yale  University  '50 

James  William  Bartholomew,  '39,  Ph.D.  Microbiology,  LTniversity  of 
Wisconsin,  '44 

Tom   C.   Battin.  '35.   Ph.D.   Speech,  University  of  Michigan,  '52 

Baum,   Marion  Hooper.  '42,   Ph.D.   Psychology,  Yale  University,  '51 

Bean,   Mary  Vernace.  '23.   Ph.D.   Education,  Ohio  State  University. 
'53 

Harold  Hartman  Beaver,  '49,  Ph.D.  Geology,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, '54 

John   Herbert   Beeler,   '40,   Ph.D.   History.  Cornell   University,  '51 

Monroe   Berkowitz.   '42,   Ph.D.   Economics.  Columbia  University  '51 

Edward   Bernasek.   '49.    Ph.D.   Chemistry.   University  of  North  Car- 
olina, '54 

Arthur  Frederick  Beyer.  '43.  Ph.D.  Botany,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
'50 

Bernard    Louis    Bloom,    '47.    Ph.D.    Psychology,    LTniversity   of   Con- 
necticut.  '52 

Kurt   Karl   Bohnsack.   '46,    Ph.D.   Zoology,   University  of  Michigan. 
'54 

Perce  W.   Bolmer,  '50,   Ph.D.  Chemistry.   Purdue  University,  '54 

Charl«s   Ray   Boston,   '49,   Ph.D.   Chemistry,   Northwestern   Univer- 
sity '53 

Roscoe   Rijey   Braham.    Jr..    '42.    Ph.D.    Meteorology,    University   of 
Chicago,  '51 

Thomas  John  Brennan,  '41,  Ph.D.  Education,  Bradley  University  '53 
Glenn    Halstead    Brown,    '39,    PhD     Inorganic    Chemistry,    Iowa 

State  College.  '51 
John    Lawrence   Brown,    '48,    Ph.D.    Applied    Mathematics,    Brown 
University  '53 


Ralph  R.  Brown,  '31,  Ph.D.  Psychology,  University  of  Kentucky,  '39 

Thelma  E.  Brown.  '30.  Ph.D.  Psychology.  University  of  Kentucky, 
'39 

William  J.  Burke.  '34.  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Ohio  State  University,  '37 

Herman  Burstein,  '40,   Ph.D.  Economics.  New  York  University  '45 

Evert  Oakley  Burt,  '44,  Ph.D.  Agronomy.  Ohio  State  University  '54 

Gilbert  Wayne  Calkins,  '49.  Ph.D.  Education,  University  of  Kansas 
'53 

Harold  Newton  Carlisle,  '39.  Ph.D.  Microbiology.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. '48 

Robert  Leighton  Carmin.  '40,  Ph.D.  Geography,  LTniversity  of  Chi- 
cago,  '53 

Homer  Virgil  Cherrington,  '14.  Ph.D.  Economics.  Harvard  LTniver- 
sity, '40 

Kenneth  Lynn  Cleland  '48.  Ph.D.  Education,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, '55 

Martin  Theodore  Cobin,  '42.  Ph.D.  Speech,  University  of  Wiscon- 
son,  '53 

Glenn  Albert  Cole.  '30,  Ph.D.  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  '49 

Desmond  Lawrence  Cook.  '47.  Ph.D.  Education.  Sta'e  University 
of  Iowa,  '55 

Herman  Abner  Copeland,  '27,   Ph.D.   Psychology,  Ohio  State  Uni- 

Albert  T.  Cordray.  23,  Ph.D.  Psychology,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
'39 

James  Fay  Corwin,  '32.  Ph.  D.  Chemistry',  Ohio  State  University 
'44 

Kenneth  C.  Coulter  '30.  Ph.D.  Education,  Columbia  University  '47 

Robert  Eli  Cramer,  '43,  Ph.D.  Geography.  University  of  Chicago 
'52 

Howard  G.  Danford.  '28,  Ph.D.  Education,  New  York  University 
'43 

Merlin  Dale  Danford.    50.   Ph.D.  Chemistry.   Purdue  University  '54 

Hugh  H.  Davis.  '32,  Ph.D.  Foreign  Languages,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, '50 

Warren  Maywood  Davis,  '33,  Ph.D.  Education,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, '52 

Frederik  DeWitt.  '50,  Ph.D.  Clinical  Psychology.  University  of 
Illinois  '55 

Mildred  Marie  Dorr.  '29,  Ph.D.  Education,  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake 
Seminary  '51 

Carl  Edward  Duffy.  '34,  Ph.D.  Microbiology,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, '40 
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William  D.  Bevan  is  assistant  coach  at 
Turner  Junior  High   School   in   Warren. 

John  E.  Schmidt  is  an  account  execu- 
tive with  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  & 
Beane,  investment  brokers,  at  the  Cincin- 
nati  Office. 

1954 

Malcolm  Carmin  has  joined  Royal  Mr- 
Bee  Corporation  as  a  data  processing  equip- 
ment sales  representative  at  the  company's 
Columbus  office. 

Alice  Leist  Handley   (Mrs.  James   W. 
is   a  speech    therapist   at   the   Onteona   Cen- 
tral  School,   Boiceville,   New  York. 

James  H.  Burrows  is  with  the  Packard 
Electric    Company   in    Warren. 

Malcolm  Carmin.  a  Royal  McBee  Com- 
pany sales  representative  with  the  Colum- 
bus office,  recently  completed  a  technical 
training  course  given  by  the  company  in 
Athens. 

Richard  L.  Sager  teaches  science  at 
North  Eastern  School  in  Clark  County. 
Ohio.  He  was  released  from  Air  Force  duty 
in   June. 

Glenn  A.  Waggy  teaches  school  at  La- 
fayette,    Colorado. 

Frank  P.  Ellis  was  discharged  from  the 
Air  Force  in  August  and  has  enrolled  in 
the  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Madison, 
New  Jersey. 


William  Cook,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Air  Force,  is  with  Thompson  Products, 
Cleveland.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Sally  Ward,  live  in  North  Olmsted. 

Sally   M.   Buesch   teaches   at   Parma. 

John  R.  Heter  is  assistant  principal  of 
Bellevue    (Ohio)    High    School. 

Marilyn  Rassie  is  a  commercial  studies 
teacher   at    Brooklyn    (Ohio)    High    School. 

John  W.  Young  teaches  at  the  Allens- 
ville  Consolidated  Schools  near  Hamden. 
Ohio. 

William  E.  Comley  teaches  physical  edu- 
cation at  Cutter  Junior  High  School  in 
Cincinnati. 

Virginia  Miracle  Moore  (Mrs.  N.  L.) 
teaches   fourth   grade    at   Zanesville. 

Jerome    G.    Alpiner    is    a    speech    and 

hearing  therapist  at  Alpena,  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Alpiner  is  the  former  Judith  Anne 
Bresler. 

William  M.  Bartels  is  principal  of  Hol- 
lister   School    in    Glouster. 

Esther  Jean  Noble  teaches  vocal  music 
at    Riverhead.    Long    Island. 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Slovinsky  has  received 
his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  joined  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany. Houston,  Texas. 


1955 

Barbara  Bowman  is  a  public  school 
speech  therapist  in  the  Madera  Unified 
School    District.    Madera.    California. 

Frank  M.  Watkins  is  with  the  American 
United    Life    Insurance    Company. 

Richard  Hole  teaches  at  Bedford,  Ohio 

Adele  Pose  Poole  teaches  home  econo- 
mics at  Carthage-Troy  (Ohio')  High  School. 

Janet  Wassum  is  in  her  second  year  at 
Columbia  LTniversity,  where  she  is  work- 
ing toward  a  master's  degree  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Peggy  Ann  Polley  teaches  social  stu- 
dies and  business  law  at  Wheelersburg 
(Ohio)    High    School. 

Raymond  J.  Lipicky  is  working  on  a  L'. 
S.  Public  Health  Service  Fellowship,  doing 
pharmacological  research  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  He  began  the  research  in 
September  and  plans  to  return  next  year 
to    his    third-year    work    in    medicine. 


1956 

Lt.  Richard  A.  Wagner,  with  an  Arm) 
Chemical  Corps  Special  Orientation  Unit 
in  Maryland,  is  serving  in  a  secretariat  ca- 
pacity on  the  Chemical  Corps  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee   on    Assessment. 


Doctorates  (Continued) 


Hodge   M.    Eagelson,   '16,   Ph.D.    Religion    and   Theology.    Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  '38 

John  Elza  Edwards,  '30,  Ph.D.  Physics,  Ohio  State  University  '47 

William    Breece    Edwards,    '31.    Ph.D.    Education,    Western    Reserve 
University,   '55 

Donald  Jasper  Emblen,  '32,  Ph.D.  Business  Administration,  Colum- 
bia University  '44 

Arthur  William   Engelhard.   '50.   Ph.D.    Phytopathology,  Iowa  State 
College  '55 

Chester   Eugene   Evans.   '38.    Ph.D.    Psychology,  Ohio  State   Univer- 
sity '45 

Ernest  Edward  Evans  Jr.,  '45.  Ph.D.  Biology,  University  of  Southern 
California.   '51 

Ralph  Valentine  Exline,  '47.  Ph.D.  Education,  University  of  Illinois. 
'54 

Madeleine  Hoffman  Feil.  '41.  Ph.D.  Experimental   Psychology,  Ohio 
State   University  '48 

Waite    P.    Fishel,   '18,    Ph.D.    Chemistry.    Iowa   State   College.   '40 

Stanley  Arthur  Francis,  '40.   Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity,  '47 

Samuel   Herman   Friedman.   '43,   Experimental   Psychology,   Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  '50 

Abel   Riley  Gaskill.  '36.   Ph.D.  Psychology,  Purdue  University,  '53 

Charles   Crew  Gibbons.   '37.    Ph.D.    Psychology.   Ohio  State   Univer- 
sity '42 

Louis   Charles  Gibbons.   '36.   Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Ohio  State   Univer- 
sity '40 

Beulah  Vesta  Gillaspie,  '25.   Ph.D.  Education.  Columbia  '47 

Clyde  Edgar  Gleim,  '35.  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. '4  1 

Ernest  Greenwood,   '33,   Ph.D.   Sociology,  Columbia   University,   '43 

Jean  Alvah  Gross,  '47,  Ph.D.  Zoology,  University  of  Michigan,  53 

Joseph  George  Hague,  '41,  Ph.D.  Education,  University  of  Southern 
California,  '54 

Nathan  Hakman,  '43,  Ph.D.  Political  Science,  University  of  Illinois. 
'54 


John    Fry    Hall,    '46.    Ph.D.    Experimental    Psychology.    Ohio    State 

University  '49 
Robert   L.    Hamill,    '50,    Ph.D.    Biochemistry,   Michigan    State    Uni- 
versity, '55 
Keith  C.   Harder,  '20.   Ph.D.   Education.  State  University  of  Iowa. 

'37 
William  Norman  Harris.  '35,  Geography,  Ohio  State  University,  '53 
Lowell  Harold   Hattery,  '36.   Political  Science,  American  LTniversitv 

'51 
Emma  Graham  Heard.  '27.   Ph.D.   Education,  University  of   Pitts- 
burgh, '37 
John  Coe  Herron,  '42,  Ph.D.  Entomology.  Ohio  State  University.  '51 
John   Bernard  Holden.  '32.   Ph.D.   Education.  Ohio  State  University 

'55 
Forest  Wayne  House.   '34,   Ph.D.   Education,  Ohio  State   University. 

'51 
Bernard  Emerson  Hughes,  '30.   Ph.D.   Education,  New  York  LTniver- 

sity,  '49 
John  Hershel  Hughes,  '33,  Entomology,  LTniversity  of  Minnesota.  '43 
Alexander  W.   Hunter,  '31,   Ph.D.   Education,  Columbia   University 

'50 
William     Duane    Huntsman.    '47.     Ph.D.    Chemistry.    Northwestern 

University,   '50 
Oscar   H.   Ibele,  Jr.,  '41.   Ph.D.   Political  Science,  Ohio  State   I  ni 

versity.   '46 
Elroy    Joseph    Inchalik,    '51,    Ph.D.    Chemistry.    Pennsylvania    Stati 

University,  '55 
Harold    S.    Irons.    '18.    Ph.D.    Education,    University   of    Pittsburgh. 

'42   deceased  '56 
Laurence  L.  Jarvie,  '28,  Ph.D.  Ohio  State  University  in  Education. 

'36 
Samuel  Jacob  Jasper,  '43,   Ph.D.   Mathematics,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, '48 
Robert   Brown   Johnson,   '40,   Ph.D.   Foreign   Languages.   University 

of  Wisconsin.  '49 
Clyde  Harold  Jones,  '34,  Ph.D.  Botany,  Ohio  State  University,  '45 
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Patricia  Jeanne  Macormac  is  with  the 
Development  Service  Laboratory  of  the 
Textile  Fibers  Department,  Union  Car- 
bide Chemical  Company,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  Her  community  activities  are  cen- 
tered around  her  sorority  (Beta  Sigma  Phi), 
the  Carbide  Girl's  Chorus,  and  church 
work.  Miss  Macormac  is  the  youngest  Ohio 
University  graduate  to  have  an  honor  mem- 
bership  in    the   Alumni   Association. 

Ralph  E.  Kliesch  has  been  transferred 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  from 
Schenectady  to  Chicago,  where  he  is  with 
the  Apparatus  Sales  Division.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  he  is  a  specialist  in  exposure  meter 
sales. 

Jim  Endicott  is  an  instructor  of  com- 
municative skills  at  the  Officers  Candidate 
School.    Lackland    AFB,    Texas. 

Lt.  Charles  Pinney  is  stationed  at  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Radar  Base.  Boron,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Malcolm  W.  Hill  is  a  management 
trainee  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company's 
Sterling  Plant,  Detroit. 

Daryl  E.  Dent  teaches  English  and  dra- 
matics at  Willson  Junior  High  School  in 
( lleveland. 

Pfc.  Arthur  G.  Vermillion  is  station- 
ed at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Virginia,  as  an  artist.  He 
recently  helped   design   and   build   floats  for 


AL  E.  LINDHOLM,  '51,  Syracuse,  has  been 
named  manager  of  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion for  the  Empire  District  of  General 
Electric's  Apparatus  Sales  Division.  In  his  new 
position  he  plans  and  coordinates  all  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  functions  and 
activities  for  the  eight  Apparatus  Soles  offices 
in    Upper    New   York   State    and   one   in    Erie,    Pa. 


the    Army-Nav)    football    game   in    Philadel- 
phia. 

Anthony  Pezzello  is  an  order  editor 
for  the  Pfizer  International  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Lt.  Richard  L.  Williams  has  been  grad- 
uated from  the  Army  primary  flight  training 
course  at  Camp  Gary,  Texas,  and  is  as- 
signed to  Ft.  Rucker.  Alabama,  for  advan- 
ced   and    tactical    flicht    training. 

Geraldine  Beach  teaches  at  Mayfield 
High  School  in  Cleveland. 

Harry  T.  Clark  is  cashier  of  the  First 
National    Bank    in    Utica,    Ohio. 

Connie  Binegar  Graham  (Mrs.  James) 
is  elementary  vocal  music  supervisor  of  the 
Toronto,    Ohio,    public    schools. 

Kenneth  Heichel  teaches  art  at  Madi- 
son   (Ohio)    Memorial    High    School. 

Valerie  E.  Jensen  is  a  home  economics 
teacher   at    Parma. 

Lawrence  Kozak  teaches  instrumental 
music    at   Lorain. 

Norman  Lanning  is  director  of  music 
at  Chester-Franklin  School  in  Cherterville. 
Ohio. 


Oren  Lloyd  Justice,  '32  Ph.D.  Botany,  Cornell  University.  '40 

Ray  Edward  Keesey,  '37,   Ph.D.  Speech,  Ohio  State  University,  '50 

William  Amos  Kincaid,  '23.  Ph.D.  Education.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity '46 

H.  Warner  Kloepfer,  '34,  Ph.D.  Zoology,  Ohio  State  University,  '42 

Joseph  Krislov,  '49,  Ph.D.  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  '54 

Alfred  Eugene  Kuenzli.  '51,  Ph.D.  Education,  Indiana  University, 
'53 

Robert  William  Lambdin,  '49,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  University  of 
Connecticut,  '55 

Roy  Emerson  Langfitt.  '20,  Ph.D.  Education,  New  York  University, 
'38 

William  Morgan  Leaders,  '37,  Chemistry.  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

Curt  Charles  Leben,  '40,  Botany,  University  of  Wisconsin,  '40 

Alfred  Baker  Lehman,  '50,  Mathematics,  University  of  Florida,  '54 

James  P.  Leineweber,  '43,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  '55 

Charles  Leonard  Lewis,  '49,  Ph.D.  Educational  Psychology,  LTni- 
versity  of  Minnesota,  '55 

Herbert  Paul  Lohrman,  '36,  Sociology,  Ohio  State  University,  '42, 
Ph.D. 

Martin  Chris  Londergan,  '36,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  State  LTniversity 
of  Iowa,  '42 

William  Francis  Madden,  '36.  Ph.D.  Psychology,  Syracuse  LTniver- 
sity, '54 

Benjamin  Phillip  Madow,  '41,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  '49 

Harry  Clinton  Mahan.  '31.  Ph.D.  Psychology,  Ohio  State  University 
'40 

John  Elmer  Mahan,  '37,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Ohio  State  University, 
'41 

James  Milton  Massard,  '50,  Ph.D..  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois,  '55 

Sol  Matt.  '44.  Ph.D.  Electrical  Engineering.  Ohio  State  University, 
'53 

Stuart  Wilson  McFarland,  '36,  Ph.D.  Economics,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  '52 


Joe  Thompson  McCullough.  '31,  Ph.D..  Languages.  University  of 
California    (Berkley),  '54 

Hugo  Richard  McGraw,  '34,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  West  Virginia 
University,  '41 

Edna  Howell  McKnight,  '23,  Ph.D.,  Education,  Indiana  University, 
'28 

William  Edgar  McQuiston,  '43,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity,  '50 

Julian  Raymer  McQuiston,  '48,  Ph.D.  History,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, '54 

William  Estus  McVey,  '16,  Ph.D.  Education,  LTniversity  of  Chi- 
cago. '43 

William  E.  Melvin,  '25,  Ph.D.  History,  Ohio  State  University,  '49 

Alvin  A  King  Merendino.  '36,  Ph.D.  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  '46 

Robert  B.  Miner,  '38,  Ph.D.  Economics,  Ohio  State  University,  '48 

Frank  Andrew  Mirabile,  '47,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,   '55 

Irene  Alma  Moke,  '34,  Ph.D.  Geography,  University  of  Nebraska, 
'45 

Frank  Morgan,  '27,  Ph.D.   Physics,  Ohio  State  University,  '36 

Humbert  Morris.  '39,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Northwestern  University,  '44 

Ralph  William  Morris.  '50,  Ph.D.  Pharmacology,  State  LTniversity 
of  Iowa,  '55 

William  Elijah  Morris,  '33  Psychology  Ph.D.,  LTniversity  of  Ten- 
nessee, '52 

Sheila  Graham  Morrison,  '45,  Ph.D.  Speech,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity,  '55 

Richard  Alden  Murie,  '50,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Ph.D.  Iowa  State 
College,  '55 

Paul   F.   Muse,  '32,   Ph.D.   Education,   Ohio  State  University,  '46 

Chester  William  Muth,  '43,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, '49 

Paul  LeMoyne  Noble,  '42,  Ph.D.  Business  Administration,  Ohio 
State  University,  '52 

Gail  Royal  Norris,  '41,  Ph.D.  Zoology,  Ohio  State  Universitv.  '51 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Robert  O.  Morrow  is  dean  of  men  and 
an  assistant  professor  of  education  and  psy- 
i  hology  at  Atlantic  Christian  College. 

Arthur  Ruffier  is  working  toward  a 
Master  of  Librarianship  degree  and  work- 
ing part  time  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 

Barbara  Jainshig  Seibert  teaches  Eng- 
lish and  history  at  Highland  Park  High 
School    in    Detroit. 

Alice  Hawkins  Woods  teaches  at  Eu- 
clid  High    School. 

1957 

Dave  J.  Bvran  and  Richard  G.  Fry  are 
with   Talon,   Inc..   Meadville.    Pennsylvania. 


Mr.   Bryan   is   a   methods   engineer  and   Mr. 
Fry   is   an   engineer   trainee. 

Albert  Huetteman,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Hastings  (Nebraska)  College 
Conservatory  of  Music,  was  featured  in  a 
piano    recital    November    24, 

Myra  Suzanne  Kyle  is  a  case  worker 
for  the  Franklin  County  (Ohio)  Welfare 
Department. 

Philip  B.  Webb  is  an  architectural  en- 
gineer with  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Company   in    Newark.    Delaware. 

Pvt.  William  W.  Brown  recently  was 
assigned  as  a  radio  relay  and  carrier  ope- 
rator in  the  93rd  Signal  Battalion's  Com- 
pany B  at  Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona. 


Marjorie  Lee  Moore  is  a  speech  thera- 
pist at  Meyer  Memorial  Hospital,  Buffalo. 
New  York. 

Marilyn  J.  Morris  teaches  home  econo- 
mics at  Columbus. 

Joanne.  E.  Nichols  is  legal  secretary 
in   Columbus. 

Douglas  G.  Grove  teaches  industrial 
arts   at   Fairborn    (Ohio)    High   School. 

Walter  W.  Gawronski  is  assistant  foot- 
ball and  basketball  coach  at  Lynnwood 
School  near  Hebron,  Ohio. 

Arthur  C.  Gibson.  Albany.  Ohio,  is  a 
field  representative  for  Fairmont  Foods. 
Inc. 


Doctorates  (Concluded) 


Harold  Adamy  Odell.  '29,  Ph.D.  Education.  Columbia  University. 
'54 

Robert  Allen  Osteryoung,  '49.  Ph.D.  Chemistry.  University  of  Illi- 
nois, '54 

Asher  Roger  Pacht.  '44,  Ph.D.  Psychology,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
'53 

Robert  Henry  Page.  '49.  Ph.D.  Mechanical  Engineering,  University 
of  Illinois.  '55 

Paul  W.  Parmalee,  "48,  Ph.D..  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Agric.  and  Merh. 
Coll.  of  Texas,  '52 

Frank  John  Pavlik.  '48,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry,  Northwestern  University, 
'52 

Robert  Dean  Peel,  '49.  Ph.D.  Agronomy,  Ohio  State  University.  '53 

Donald  Edwin   Perry,  '40,  Education,  Ph.D..  Bradley  University,  '55 

Mabel  Kathryn  Philson.  '28,  Ph.D.  Home  Economics,  Iowa  State 
College,  '53 

Robert  Elmer  Potter,  '47,  Ph.D.  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 
'54 

Fred  Lorenzo  Preston.  '34.  Ph.D.  Languages,  Ohio  State  University. 
'51 

Roger  Christian  Quisenberry,  '42.  Ph.D.  Electrical  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  '53 

Rollo  Ray  Rathfelder,  '49,  Ph.D.  Psychology,  Purdue  University,  '52 

John  Kenneth  Reed.  '42,  Ph.D.  Entomology,  Iowa  State  College, 
'54 

Bertram  A.  Renkenberger,  "24,  Ph.D.  Languages,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, '41 

Helen  Reynolds,   '25,    Ph.D.    Education,   New  York   University.   '39 

Gladys  Lillian  Rhodes.  '35.  Ph.D.  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 
'55 

Dana  Harold  Ridgly.  '48,  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  University  of  Con- 
necticut, '55 

Carl  H.  Roberts,  '27.   Ph.D.   Education.  Columbia  University,  '52 

Helen  Mansfield  Robinson,  '26.  Ph.D.  Education.  University  of 
Chicago,  '44 

Frank  Jacob  Roth  Jr..  '42,  Ph.D.  Microbiology,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, '55 

Melthomas   Rothwell.   '4  1.   Ph.D.   Philosophy,  Boston   University.   '55 

Robert  Carl  Schmid.  '37,  Ph.D.  Sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
'41 

William  M.  Schofield.  '46,  Ph.D.  Physics.  LTniversity  of  Cincinnati. 
'55 

Joseph  Ray  Schwendeman.  '26.  Ph.D.  Geography,  Clark  LTniver- 
sity.  '11 

Robert  Briggs  Selover.  '35,  Ph.D.  Psychology,  L'niversity  of  Minne- 
sota, '40 

James  Nicholas  Shafer,  '49.  Ph.D.  Experimental  Psychology.  Ohio 
State  University,  '53 

Arthur  Wesley  Sherman  '40,  Ph.D.  Psychology.  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. '52 


Anthony  Alfred   Silvidi.   '43,    Ph.D.    Physics.  Ohio  State   University, 

'49 
Joseph    Richard    Sligo.    '48,    Ph.D.    Education.    State    University   of 

Iowa.  '55 
Jo  Anne  Smit,  '47.   Ph.D.   Psychology,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  '51 
Nova  A.  Smith,  '20,  Ph.D.  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  '39 
Philip  George  Smith  '42,  Ph.D.   Education.  Ohio  State  University, 

'54 
Andrew  Kasmer   Solarz,   '50,    Ph.D.    Experimental   Psychology.   LTni- 

versity  of  Illinois,   '55 
Richard    Charles    Sovish,    '49,    Ph.D.    Chemistry,    Western    Reserve 

University,  '54 
Edra  Lavergene  Spilman,  '46,   Ph.D.  Biochemistry,  Western  Reserve 

University,  '53 
Wesley  Lloyd  Sprouse,  '21,  Ph.D.  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 

'40 
Lorin  C.  Staats,  '26,   Ph.D.  Speech.  Ohio  State  University,  '46 
Ashley  Stevens,  '41    Ph.D..   Education,  University  of  Denver,  '49 
Robert  Dean  Sweet,  '36,  Ph.D.  Horticulture,  Cornell  University,  '41 
Fred  Alonzo  Tate,  '47,  Ph.D.  Organic  Chemistry,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, '51 
Ruth  C.  Teeters,  '17,  Ph.D.  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  '36 
Seldon    Walter    Terrant,    '40.    Ph.D.    Chemistry,    Case    Institute    of 

Technology,  '50 
Herbert  H.  Todd.  '23,  Ph.D.  Literature,  Vanderbilt  University,  '40 
Ernest  Turk,   '39,   Ph.D.   Chemistry,  Johns   Hopkins   University,   '43 
Harold  Edwin  Umbarger,  '43.  Ph.D.  Microbiology.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, '50 
Frank  C.  Vasek,  '50.   Ph.D.   Botany.   University  of  California   (Los 

Angeles),  '55 
Robert  W.  Wagner,  '34,  Ph.D.  Mathematics,  University  of  Michigan 

'37 
Robert  Charles  Wallis,  '48.   Ph.D.   Entomology.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, '53 
Frank  C.  Weimer,  '38,  Ph.D.  Electronics,  Ohio  State  University,  '43 
Winston   Robert  Weisman,  '32,   Ph.D.   Archeology,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity '42 
William  C.  White,     17.  Ph.D.  Chemistry,  Ohio  State  University,  '39 
Philip  George  Wilkinson,  '39,  Chemistry,  Ohio  State  University  '43 
William  Wendell  Williams,  '35,  Ph.D.  Education,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity '50 
Kenneth    Winetrout,    '35,    Ph.D.    Education.   Ohio   State   University, 

'47 
Edward    Nelson   Wise,   '37,    Ph.D.   Chemistry,   University  of  Kansas. 

'53 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Wood,  '43,  Ph.D.  Speech.  Northwestern  University, 

'52 
Glora   May  Wysner,   '23,   Ph.D.   Anthropology,   Hartford    Seminary 

Foundation,  '42 
Harry  A.  Young,  '29.  Ph.D.  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  '42 
Homer    Floyd    Young,    '27,    Ph.D.    History,    Washington    State   Uni- 
versity, '51 
Donald   Zucker,  '41,   Ph.D.   Chemistry.   Iowa  State  College.  '50 
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T  H  E        O  H  II)        A  L  U  M  N  U  S 


Maki  Lyn  Swanton.  assistant  to  the 
director  of  press  relations  at  OU  since  last 
February,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  as  a  Sunday  Section  re- 
porter. 

Christopher  W.  Dungan  is  with  the 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Company  accounting 
firm   in  New  York  City. 

Frank  Bowers  and  Saul  Ostrove  have 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Zanesville 
Times  Recorder.  Mr.  Bowers  is  sports  edi- 
tor and    Mr.   Ostrove   is   police   reporter. 


-M 


amaaed — 


T 


Marcia  Baron,  '55,  Hillside,  N.  J.,  to 
Irving  Grossman,  December  29.  At  home: 
1 7    Huntington   Terrace.   Newark,   N.   J. 

Marlo  June  Sandow,  '57,  Ohio  State 
grad,  Elyria,  to  Lee  Edwin  Wurster,  '57, 
Elyria,  September  14.  At  home:  3306 
Columbus  Ct.,  Columbus. 

Carolyn  Louise  Heffkex,  '56,  Cleve- 
land, to  Fred  Richard  Collins,  Detroit, 
November  26. 

Lois  Virginia  Houchens  to  Cylburn  Rex 
Yoho.  '53,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  Novem- 
ber 26.  At  home:  819  Viand  St..  Point 
Pleasant. 

Mary  Ellen  Stumph,  Norwood,  to 
Richard  H.  Dickhaus,  '57,  November  9. 
At  home:   Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Jacqueline  Kay  Turner,  Chautauqua. 
to  David  Lundberg,  '56,  December  2.  At 
home:   56/2  Greenwood  Avenue,  Mansfield. 

Iris  Elizabeth  Connett,  '51,  Piketon, 
to  Edgar  Everett  Dixon,  Jr.,  November  23. 
At  home:  525  E.  Second  St.,  Piketon. 

Charlotte  Nell  Vorhis,  '56,  Columbus, 
to  David  H.  Knighton,  a  graduate  of 
Valley  Forge  Technical  Institute,  November 
30. 

Vivian  LaFaun  Wayman,  Tampa,  Fla.,  to 
Richard  J.  Jones,  '57,  November  23.  At 
home :    Portsmouth. 

Libbie  Cline,  '56,  Charleston,  VV.  Va.,  to 
Robert  T.  Dumaine,  '57  graduate  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  June  4.  At  home:  "Pember- 
ton,"  Aldie,  Virginia. 

Hazel  Grover,  Gallipolis,  to  Laud  F. 
Miller,  '23,  Athens,  October  6.  At  home: 
Third  St.,  Gallipolis. 


— (Jyirtks — 


Cynthia  to  Dr.  J.  Philip  Fox,  '49,  and 
Mrs.  Fox,  Wyoming,  October  1957. 

Helen  Marie  to  Frank  P.  Ellis,  '54,  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  (Jean  Noxon,  '54.)  Columbus. 
September  30. 

Mary  Sue  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Rogers 
(Betty  Hines,  '45),  Cleveland,  June   19. 

Joel  to  Mark  Dannis  and  Mrs.  Dannis 
(Doris  Haimsohn,  '44),   May   14. 

David  Morgan  to  Dave  Griffith  and  Mrs. 
Griffith  (Dorothy  Mething,  '43),  Cleve- 
land,  June  9. 


Jane  Elsa  to  George  J.  Kaufman,  '51. 
and  Mrs.  Kaufman  (Joan  Rosenberg,  '54  l. 
Millburn.    N.    J..    November  26. 

Susan  Elizabeth,  to  Lt.  Richard  A. 
Wagner,  '56,  and  Mrs.  Wagner  (Frances 
Grinstead,  '56),  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds,   Maryland,  August   25. 

Mark  Edward  to  Michael  Slezak,  '51. 
and  Mrs.  Slezak,  Detroit,  October  11. 

William  Robert  to  Robert  E.  Jensen 
and  Mrs.  Jensen  (Janet  Ingerham,  '50). 
Mansfield.  November  23. 

Jack  Alan  to  Keith  Glendenning  and 
Mrs.  Glendenning  (Jean  Kilpatrick,  '43). 
Sugar  Grove.  December  1 2. 

Scott  Timothy  to  Don  Mackay,  '54,  and 
Mrs.  Mackay  (Eleanor  Korecko,  '53), 
Cleveland,  December  9. 

Kerry  to  Gail  E.  Pittenger,  '50  and  Mrs. 
Pittenger  (Alice  Butler,  '51),  Indiana- 
polis, June  22. 

Mary  Cassandra  to  Lt.  Russell  D.  Smith. 
'56.  and  Mrs.  Smith  (Jane  Maxine  Rose. 
'56),  Athens,  December  12.  Lt.  Smith  is 
stationed    at    Fort    Monmouth.    N.    J. 

Lou  Ann  to  Andrew  J.  Minarchek,  '54. 
and  Mrs.  Minarchek  (Mary  Nee,  '57). 
Kittaning,    Pa.,    November   30. 

Pamela  Sue  to  Ronald  Sagraves,  '56, 
and  Mrs.  Sagraves  (Barbara  Darling.  '57), 
Athens,   November    13. 

James  William  to  Robert  Post,  '56.  and 
Mrs.   Post,  Lorain.  December  10. 

Susan  to  Warren  Worthley,  '57,  and 
Mrs.  Worthley  (Joanne  Clem,  '57),  East 
Lansing,  Mich..  November  29. 

Barbara  Anne  to  Bernard  Schmerler  and 
Mrs.  Schmerler  (Martha  Walsh,  '46), 
Daytona  Beach,   Fla.,  December  6. 

Jill  Denise  to  James  R.  Bringard,  '53, 
and  Mrs.  Bringard,  Cleveland. 

Thomas  Lee  to  Richard  M.  Dollison, 
'50,   and   Mrs.    Dollison,    Logan,   November 


_  Jody  Leigh  to  W.  S.  Kelly,  '56,  and  Mrs. 
Kelly,  Columbus.  November  5. 

John  Richard  to  Richard  E.  Buntz,  '53, 
and   Mrs.   Buntz,  Logan,   September  6. 

Gary  Scott  to  Gary  Bechtel,  '56,  and 
Mrs.  Bechtel  (Lois  Hey,  '54),  Cleveland. 
November  26. 

Michael  Robert  to  Carl  T.  Miller,  '50, 
and  Mrs.  Miller,  (Kathleen  Orr,  '45). 
Dayton,  November  29. 

Jeffrey  Charles  to  Charles  Soladay. 
'46),  and  Mrs.  Solady,  Rocky  River. 
November   6. 


— oDeatnd — 


Margaret  Johnson,  '31,  a  kindergarten 
teacher  in  Nelsonville  schools  for  the  past 
15  years,  died  December  14  in  White  Cross 
Hospital,  Columbus,  where  she  had  been  a 
patient  since  late  August.  A  well  known 
church  and  civic  leader  in  Nelsonville,  Miss 
Johnson  was  a  member  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  the  Order  of 
Eastern  Star  chapter  and  the  Hyperion  Club. 


She  was  president  of  the  Women's  Associa- 
tion of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nelsonville,  which  was  founded  by  her 
grandparents,  and  had  served  for  many 
years  as  soloist  in  the  choir.  Her  brother, 
Fred  H.  Johnson,  '22,  is  a  well-known  real 
estate  and  insurance  executive  in  Columbus, 
and  a  member  of  the  Ohio  University 
Board  of  Trustees.  Miss  Johnson's  father 
also  survives. 

J.  F.  Alford,  '19,  former  teacher  and 
insurance  agent,  died  August  4,  1956.  al 
Dayton. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Wagner  (Kathleen 
Coss,  '53)  died  July  21  at  Cincinnati, 
where  she  was  a  teacher  for  several  years. 
She  had  been  ill  four  months.  Mrs.  Wagner 
is  survived  by  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Crittenden  Bradford  (Lois  Apgar, 
'26),  home  economics  teacher  in  Meigs, 
Athens  and  Vinton  Counties  for  a  number 
of  years,  died  December  9  in  Meigs 
General  Hospital.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  three  children,  two  brothers  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Grant  D.  Vincent,  '30,  North  Canton 
Ohio,  died  March  31,   1957. 

Edna  M.  Warner,  '36,  a  retired  school 
teacher,  died  March  19,  1957,  at  her  home 
in  Newark.  Ohio. 

George  F.  Sweeney  died  unexpectedly 
in  October  at  Toledo  where  he  had  been 
supervisor  at  the  Toledo  State  Hospital  for 
seven  years.  Before  that  he  was  traffic 
manager  for  the  Brush  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany in  Cleveland.  Surviving  is  one  brother. 

William  Sanford  Bundy,  '15,  died  last 
October  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  An  examiner 
for  the  Department  of  Supervision  and  In- 
spection of  Ohio  for  20  years,  he  had  been 
retired  about  one  year. 

Paul  L.  Lapp,  '11,  died  September  17  in 
Cicero,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fred  P.  Johnston  (Bertha  Hoover, 
'97),  died  last  March. 

Mrs.  Cathlene  McQuiston,  wife  of 
Professor  Raymer  McQuiston  of  the  OU 
English  faculty,  died  November  29  at  her 
home  in  Athens.  In  addition  to  her  husband. 
she  is  survived  by  a  son,  two  brothers.  ,i 
sister  and  two  grandchildren. 


Job  Opportunities 


JUNIOR  ACCOUNTANTS 

Ward's  expansion  program  has  created  several  open- 
ings for  Accounting  graduates  to  train  for  positions 
as  store  accountants  in  our  retail  locations.  We  will 
consider  recent  graduates  or  men  with  one  or  two 
years'  experience.  Initial  training  (about  six  months) 
will  probably  be  in  Chicago,  then  relocation  could 
be  expected.  Excellent  starting  salary  based  on  qualifi- 
cations, and  unusual  advancement  opportunities  with 
vigorous  new  management  team  in  an  old,  respected 
national  company.  Please  send  resume  to:  J.  E. 
1ULIEN.  PERSONNEL  DEPT.  —  6-A.  MONT- 
GOMERY WARD  o>  CO. ,  619  W.  CHICAGO 
AVENUE.    CHICAGO    7.    ILLINOIS 

GRADUATES  AND  RETURNING  SERVICE  MEN 

The  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corporation  offers 
career  opportunities  in  engineering,  research  and 
development,  accounting,  sales,  industrial  management 
and  industrial  relations.  Anchor  Hocking  employs 
over  1 1 ,000  people,  has  1 5  plants  and  57  offices 
located  from  coast-to-coast  and  in  Canada.  It  produces 
over  2,500  glass  container  items,  metal  and  plastic 
closures,  sealing  machines  and  more  than  1,500  items 
of  household,  institutional,  industrial  and  premium 
glassware.  Send  resume  of  background  to:  PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR.  ANCHOR  HOCKING  GLASS  COR- 
PORATION NCA372R,   OHIO. 
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Where  Do 
Great  Ideas  Come  From? 


From  its  beginnings  this  nation  has  been 
guided  by  great  ideas. 

The  men  who  hammered  out  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  thinkers-men  of 
vision  — the  best  educated  men  of  their  day. 
And  every  major  advance  in  our  civilization 
since  that  time  has  come  from  minds  equipped 
by  education  to  create  great  ideas  and  put 
them  into  action. 

So,  at  the  very  core  of  our  progress  is  the 
college  classroom.  It  is  there  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  young  men  and  women  gains  the  in- 
tellectual discipline  that  turns  it  to  useful 
thinking.  It  is  there  that  the  great  ideas  of 
the  future  will  be  born. 

That  is  why  the  present  tasks  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  of  vital  concern  to  every 


American.  These  institutions  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  raise  their  teaching  standards,  to 
meet  the  steadily  rising  pressure  for  enroll- 
ment, and  provide  the  healthy  educational 
climate  in  which  great  ideas  may  nourish. 

They  need  the  help  of  all  who  love  freedom,  all 
who  hope  for  continued  progress  in  science, 
in  statesmanship,  in  the  better  things  of  life. 
And  they  need  it  now! 


If  you  want  to  know  what  the  college  crisis 
means  to  you,  write  for  a  free 
booklet  to:  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION, Box  36,  Times  Square 
Station,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


IICHER    EDUCATION 


Spon  ■■""  d  as  a  public  service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  by 

The    Ohio    University    Alumni    Association 


